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CHAPTER XXXI. 
HUMILIATION. 


GAIN the weeks and the’ months went on, bringing round the 

autumn season of another year. For in real life—and this is very 
much of a true history—time elapses imperceptibly when it has little of 
event to mark its progress. Seasons succeed each other, leaving not 
much to tell of behind them. 

It was but a monctonous life at best—that of the Raynors. It 
seemed to be spent in a quiet, constant endeavour to exist ; a patient, 
perpetual struggle to make both ends meet: to be fed, and not to 
starve ; to remain under that poor sheltering roof that covered Laurel 
Cottage, and not to have to turn out of it; to contrive that their 
garments should be decent, something like gentlepeople’s, not in rags. 

But for Edina they would never have done it. Even with her fifty 
pounds a year, without er they would never have got on. She 
managed and worked, worked and managed, and had ever a cheerful 
word for them all. When their spirits failed, especially Mrs. Raynor's, 
and the onward way looked unusually dark and dreary, it was Edina 
who talked of the bright day-star in the distance, of the silver lining 
that was sure to be in every cloud. But for Edina they might almost 
have lost faith in Heaven. 

The one most altered of all of them was Charles. Altered in looks, 
in bearing, in manners; above all, in spirit. All his pride had flown ; 
all his self-conscious importance had disappeared, as does a summer 
wind ; flown, and disappeared for ever. Had the discipline he was 
subjected to been transient, lasting for a few weeks, let us say, or even 
months, its impressions might have worn away with renewed favourable 
circumstances, had such set in again, leaving no trace for good, But 
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when this kind of depressing mortification continues for years, the 
lesson it implants on the mind is generally permanent. Day by day, 
every day of his life, and every hour in the day, Charles Raynor was 
subjected to the humiliations (as he looked upon them, and to him 
they were indeed such) that attend the position of a working clerk. 
. He who had been reared in the notions of a gentleman, and had 
believed himself to be the undoubted future possessor of Eagles’ Nest, 
found himself reduced by fate to this subordinate capacity, ordered 
about by the gentlemen clerks, and regarded as an individual not at all 
to be associated with them. “ Raynor, do this; Raynor, do the other ; 
Raynor, go thither; Raynor, come hither.” He was at their beck and 
call, and obliged to be ; he had to submit to them as his superiors, not 
only his superiors in the office, but his superiors as men ; above all, he 
had to submit to their off-hand tones, which always implied, unwittingly 
perhaps to themselves, but all too apparent to Charles’s ear, a con- 
sciousness of the distinction that existed between them. They were 
gentlemen; he was of the fraternity of those that labour for their 
bread as servants to others. 

How galling this was to Charles Raynor, you, my reader, may 
imagine ; but it can never be described. At first it was all but unbear- 
able. Over and over again he thought he must run away from it, and 
escape to a land where these distinctions exist not. He might dig for 
gold in California ; he might clear a settlement for himself in the back- 
woods of America: and the life in either place would be as paradise 
compared with this one at Prestleigh and Preen’s. Nothing but the 
broad fact that the weekly wages he earned were absolutely necessary 
to aid in his mother’s and the family’s support, detained him. To give 
that aid was his imperative duty before God: for, had it not been 
through him and his supine carelessness that they were reduced to this 
extremity of need? So Charles Raynor, helped on by the ever-ready 
whispered word of counsel from Edina, exdured his troubles, put up 
with his humiliation, and bore onwards with the best resolution he 
could call up. 

And, as the time went on, he grew to feel them somewhat less 
keenly : habit reconciles us in a degree to the worst of all things, no 
matter what that worst may be. But he had learnt a lesson that would 
last him for his whole life ; never again could he be the arrogant young 
fellow who thought the world was made for his especial delectation. 
He had gained experience ; he had found his level; he saw what 
existence was worth, and that those who would be happy in it must 
first learn and understand their duties in it. His very nature was 

changed : haughty self-sufficiency, selfish indifference had given place 
to modest self-containment, to a subdued thoughtfulness of habit, to 
an earnest sense of others’ needs as well as his own, and to a settled 
wish to help them. Frank Raynor, with all his sunny-heartedness, his 
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boundless geniality, could not be more ready with a helping hand, than 
was Charles. No other discipline, perhaps, that the world could inflict 
would have had this same effect upon Charles Raynor; it had made a 
man of him, and, if a subdued, a good one. And so, he went on, 
reconciled in a degree to his changed life after his two years’ spell 
at it, and looking forward to no better prospect for the future ; all 
prospect seemed so entirely hopeless. 

A little fresh care had come upon them this autumn, in the return of 
Alice. Changes had taken place in the school at Richmond, and her 
services were no longer required. Edina borrowed the advertisement 
sheet of the Zimes every morning, and caused Alice to write to any 
notice that appeared likely. As yet—a fortnight had gone on— 
nothing had come of it. 

“ Nobody seems to want a governess,” remarked Alice one Monday 
morning, as they rose from breakfast, and Charles was brushing his hat 
todepart. “I suppose there are too many of us.” 

“ By the one half,” assented Edina. ‘ Some lady in this neighbour- 
hood recently advertised for a governess for her daughters, directing the 
answers to be addressed to Jones’s library, where we get these papers. 
Mr. Jones told me that the first day the post brought more than one 
hundred letters.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Alice. 

“The lady engaged one of the applicants,” continued Edina, “and 
then discovered she was the daughter of a small inferior shopkeeper 
at Camberwell. That put her out of conceit of governesses, and she 
has sent her children to school.” 

“T should not wish to be hard, I’m sure, or to speak against any class 
of people,” interposed Mrs. Raynor, in her meek, deprecating voice ; 
“but I do think that some of the young women who put themselves 
forward as governesses would do much better for servants. These 
inferior persons are helping to jostle the gentlewomen-governesses out 
of the field—as Edina calls it.” 

“Will they jostle me?” cried Alice, looking up in fear. “Oh, 
Charley, I wish you could hear of something for me !—you go into the 
world, you know.” 

Charles, saying goodbye and kissing his mother, went off with a 
smile at the words: he was thinking how very unlikely it was that he 
should hear of anything. Governesses did not come within the 
radius of Prestleigh and-Preen’s. Nevertheless, singular to say, Charles 
did hear tell of a vacant situation that selfsame day, and heard it in 
the office. It chanced in this way : 

In the course of the afternoon the head clerk despatched Charles to 
Mr. Preen’s room with a message. He was about to deliver it when 
Mr. Preen waved his hand to him to wait: a friend of his who had 
been sitting with him had risen to take his leave. 
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“When shall we see Mrs. Preen to spend her promised day with 
us?” asked the gentleman, as he was shaking hands. ‘“ My wife has 
been expecting her all the week.” 

“T don’t know when you will see her,” was the reply. “The little 
girls’ governess has left ; and, as they don’t much like going back to 
the nursery to the younger children, Mrs. Preen has them with her.” 

“The governess left, has she?” was the answering remark. “TI 
fancied you thought great things of her.” 

“So we did. She suited extremely well. But she was called home 
last week in consequence of her mother’s serious illness, and now sends 
us word that she will not be able to leave home again.” 

“ Well, you will easily find a substitute, Preen.” 

“ Two or three ladies have already applied, but Mrs. Preen did not 
fancy them. She will have to advertise, I suppose.” 

Charles drank in the words. He delivered the message, and took 

Mr. Stroud the answer, his head full of Alice. If she could get the 


Mrs. Preen seemed a nice woman, and the two little girls 


situation ! 
Alice would 


were nice: he had seen them occasionally at the office. 
be sure to be happy there. 

Sitting down to his desk, he went on with his writing, making one or 
two mistakes, and drawing down upon him the anger of Mr. Stroud. 
But his mind was far away, deliberating whether he might, or could, 
do aught. 

Speak to Mr. Preen? He hardly liked to do it: the copying clerks 
kept at a respectful distance. And yet, why should he not? It seemed 
to be the only chance. Then came in a thought that made Charley’s 
face burn like fire: would Azs sister be deemed worthy of the post? 
Well, he could but make the trial. 

Just before the time of quitting for the night, Charles went to Mr. 
Preen’s room, knocked at the door, and was bade to enter. Mr. Preen 
was standing in front of his desk, in the act of locking it, and a gentle- 
man sat close before the nearly-extinguished fire in the large easy chair 
which had been old Mr. Callard’s. Charles could see nothing but the 
back of his head, for the high, well-stuffed chair hid all the rest of him. 

He had a newspaper in his hand, and was reading it by the light of the 
one gas-burner; the other burner had been put out. To see this 
stranger took Charles aback. 

‘What is it?” questioned Mr. Preen. 

Charles hesitated. “I had thought you were alone, sir.” 

‘All the same. Say what you want.” 

“T have taken the liberty of coming to speak to you on a private 
matter, sir; but——” There he stopped. 

“Say it, say it,” cried Mr. Preen. 

“When I was in this room to-day, sir, I heard you tell a gentleman 
that your little girls were in want of a governess.” 
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“Well?” 

“Sir, what I am about to say may seem to you presumptuous—but 
my sister is seeking for just such a situation. If you—if Mrs. Preen— 
would but see her !” 

“Your sister?” returned the lawyer, with, Charles thought, cold 
surprise. It damped him: made him feel shrinkingly, sensitively 
little. 

“Oh, pray do not judge of my sister by me, sir!—I mean by the 
position I occupy here,” implored Charles, all his pre-arranged 
speeches forgotten, and speaking straight out of his wounded feelings, 
his full heart. ‘You only know me as a young man working for his 
daily bread, and very poor. But indeed we are gentlepeople: not only 
by birth and education, but in mind and habits. I was copying a 
deed to-day, the lease of a farm on the estate of Eagles’ Nest. Do 
you know it, sir?” 

“Know what?” asked Mr. Preen. “ That you were copying it, or 
the deed, or the estate?” 

“ Eagles’ Nest.” 

“T know it only from being solicitor to its owner. As my prede 
cessor, Mr. Callard, was before me.” 

“That estate was ours, sir. When Mr. George Atkinson came to 
take possession of it he turned us out. It had come to my father from 
his sister, Mrs. Atkinson, and we lived in it for a year, never dreaming 
it possible that it could be wrested from us. But at the year’s end a 
later will came to light: my aunt had left Eagles’ Nest to Mr. George 
Atkinson, passing my father over.” 

Charles stopped to gather breath and firmness. The remembrance 
of his father, and of their subsequent misfortunes and privations, well- 
nigh unnerved him. Mr. Preen listened in evident surprise. 

“ But—was your father Major Raynor, of Eagles’ Nest ?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“You never mentioned it.” 

“To what end if I had?” returned Charles: while the stranger took 
a momentary glance across his shoulder at Charles, and then bent over 
his newspaper again, as though the matter and the young clerk were 
no concern of his. “ Now that my position in life has so much altered, 
I would rather let people assume I was born a copying clerk, than 
the heir to Eagles’ Nest.” 

“Tt sounds like a romance,” cried Mr. Preen. 

“For us it has been, and is, only too stern reality: but I do not wish 
to trouble you with these affairs, sir, and I should not have presumed 
to allude to them but for wishing to show you that Alice is superior to 
what you would imagine her to be as my sister. She is a very excellent 
governess indeed, accomplished, and a thorough lady.” 

“And you say she is in want of a situation ?” 
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“Yes, sir. She has been for two years teacher in a school at Rich- 
mond. If Mrs. Preen would but consent to see her !—if she would 
but try her !—I think, I know, she would prove worthy. I do not say 
so on purpose to get her the place,” he continued, earnestly and truth. 
fully, “‘ but because I do really believe she could and would faithfully 
fulfil its duties. Iwould not otherwise urge it: for we have learnt not 
to press ourselves forward at the expense of other people’s interests, 
however urgent the need.” 

“Well, look here, Raynor: I cannot say anything myself about this 
matter; it is Mrs. Preen’s business entirely,” spoke the lawyer, upon 
whom Charles’s story and Charles’s manner of telling it had made an 
“If your sister likes to call and see Mrs. Preen, she 





impression. 
can.” 
“Oh, thank you ; thank you very much, sir,” said Charles. “Iam 


sure you will like Alice.” 

“Stay; not so fast”—for Charley was leaving the room in eager 
haste. ‘Do you know where my house is ?” : 

“To be sure, sir—Bayswater. I have been up there with messages 
for you.” 

“‘So that’s young Raynor, is it!” cried the gentleman at the fire, 
turning round as Charles went out, and taking a look at his back. 

“It is young Raynor, one of our copying clerks,” acquiesced Mr. 
Preen. “ But I never knew he was one of the Raynors who were con- 


nected with Eagles’ Nest.” 

‘Ts he steady P—hardworking ?” 

“Quite so, I think. He keeps his hours punctually, and does his 
work well. He has been here nearly two years.” 

“Ts not upstart and lazy?” 

Mr. Preen laughed. “He has no opportunity of being either. I 
fancy he and his family have to live in a very humble, reduced kind of 
way. If they were the Raynors of Eagles’ Nest—and of course they 
were, or he would not say so—they must have been finding the world 


pretty hard of late.” 
“So much the better,” remarked the stranger. “ By what I have 


heard, they needed to find it so.” 

‘He has to make no end of shifts, lacking means. At first the 
clerks made fun of him ; but they left it off: he took it so helplessly and 
patiently. His clothes are often threadbare; he walks to and fro, 
instead of riding as the others do, though I fancy it is close upon 


three miles. I don’t believe he has a proper dinner one day out of the 


six.” 
The stranger nodded complacently : as if the information gave him 


intense satisfaction. 
‘“‘T wish I could persuade you to come home and dine with me,” 


resumed Mr. Preen, as he concluded his preparations for departure, 
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“T am not well enough. I am fit for nothing to-night but bed. Will 
one of your people call a cab for me? Oh, here’s Prestleigh.” 

As Charles had gone out, dashing along the passage from his inter- 
view, he nearly dashed against Mr. Prestleigh, who was coming up it, 
some papers in his hand. 

“Take care, Raynor! What are you in such a hurry about? Is 
Mr. George Atkinson gone?” 

‘Who, sir?” asked Charles, struck with the name. 

“Mr. George Atkinson. Is he still with Mr. Preen?” 

“Some gentleman is with him, sir. He is sitting over the fire.” 

“The same, no doubt. He isa great invalid just now.” 

Charles felt his face flush all over. So, it was the owner of Eagles’ 
Nest before whom he had spoken. What a singular coincidence! 
The only time that a word had escaped his lips in regard to their fallen 
fortunes, Ze must be present, and hearit! And Charley felt inclined 
to wish his tongue had been tied first. All the world might have been 
welcome to hear it, rather than George Atkinson. 

The way home was generally long and weary, but this evening 
Charles found it light: he seemed to tread upon air. His thoughts 
were filled with Alice, and with the hope he was carrying to her. Never 
fora moment did he doubt she would be successful. He already 
saw her, in imagination, installed at Mrs. Preen’s. 

Edina went to Bayswater with Alice in the morning. A handsome 
house, well set up. Mrs. Preen, interested in what she had heard from 
her husband, received them graciously. She liked them at first sight. 
Though very plain in dress, not to say poor, she saw that they were 
gentlewomen. 

“Tt cannot be that I am speaking to Mrs. Raynor?” she cried, 
puzzled at Edina’s youthful look. 

Edina set her right: she was A/7ss Raynor. “The result of posses- 
sing no cards,” thought Edina. “I never had but fifty printed in my 
lite, and most of those got discoloured with years. Mrs. Raynor 
is not strong enough to walk so far as this,” she said aloud. 

“ But surely you did not walk!” cried Mrs. Preen. 

“Yes, for walking costs nothing,” replied Edina with a smile, 

“The Raynor family, if I have been rightly informed, have expe- 
rienced a reverse of fortune.” 

“ A reverse such as rarely is experienced,” avowed Edina. “From 
affluence and luxury they have been plunged into poverty. If you, 
madam, are what, from this short interview, I judge you to be, the 
avowal will not tell against our application.” 

“‘ Not in the least,” said Mrs. Preen, cordially, for she was a cordial 
mannered, warm-hearted, sensible woman. “We do not expect rich 
young ladies to go out as governesses.” 

Well, the result was that Alice was engaged, and they were invited 
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to stay for luncheon. Alice played, and her playing was approved of; 
she sang one short song, and that was approved of. Mrs. Preen was 
really taken with her. She was to have thirty guineas a-year to begin 
with, and to enter the day after the morrow. 

“TI can buy mamma a new black silk by-and-by, with all that 
money,” said Alice, impulsively, with a flushed, happy face. And 
though Mrs. Preen laughed at the remark, she liked her all the better 
for it: it was so naive and genuine. 

“Oh, my dear child, I am sure God is helping you!” breathed 
Mrs. Raynor, when they got back home and told her the news, 

Then all was preparation: two days’ time, scarcely that, was not 
much in which to make Alice ready. Edina worked like a slave, 
doing the chief part towards it, even washing and ironing some light 
things with her own hands, trimming a bonnet, renovating more than 
one dress, packing, and giving snatches of pleasant counsel to her 
for whom all this was being done. It chanced that that week they 
were short of work—the nets, so far as Laurel Cottage was con- 
cerned, were taking a temporary holiday. It occasionally was so, 
“But see,” said Edina, “how well things happen. Had we been 
busy this week, I could not have given my time to Alice and to work. 
The one or the other must have been neglected.” 

On the afternoon appointed, Thursday, Alice went to take up her 
abode at Mrs. Preen’s, accompanied, as before, by Edina. Poverty 
brings us acquainted with habits before unknown, and necessity, it is 
said, is a hard taskmaster; but, nevertheless, it was not deemed well 
that Alice should walk alone in the streets of London. Edina left 
her in safety, and saw for a moment her pupils—two nice little girls of 
eight and ten years old. 

Alice was taking off her bonnet in the chamber assigned her when 
Mrs. Preen entered it. 

“We shall have a few friends with us this evening, Miss Raynor,” 
she said. “It may give you alittle pleasure to come to the drawing- 
room and join them.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Alice, her face beaming at the unexpected, 
and, with her, very rare treat. “If I can—if my boxescome. They 
were sent off this morning by the carrier.” 

The boxes came. Poor Alice might have looked almost as well 
had they stayed away, for her one best dress was an old black silk. 
Prettily made for evening weary it is true; but its bits of white lace 
and its ribbon trimmings could not hide the fact that the silk itself 
was worn and shabby. 

The few friends consisted of at least thirty people, all of them very 
smart. Mrs. Preen introduced her to a young lady, a Miss Knox, who 
‘was chatty and pleasant, and told her many of the names. But after 
a while Miss Knox went away into the next room, leaving Alice alone, 
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She felt something like a fish out of water. Other people could 
move about here and there and anywhere, and talk with this 
acquaintacne and laugh with that; but Alice, very conscious of being 
only the governess, did not like to do so. She stood in the corner, 
near one of the open windows, within shade of the muslin curtains 
that were being blown about by the draught, looking alternately down 
on the road below and across the rooms. 

Suddenly, her whole conscious being seemed struck as by a blow. 
Her pulses stopped, her heart felt faint, every vestige of colour forsook 
her cheeks. Walking slowly over the carpet, within a yard of her, came 
William Stane. 

Not until he was close up did he see her standing there. A moment’s 


hesitation, during which he seemed to be as surprised as she, and 
then he held out his hand. 


“Tt is Miss Raynor, I think?” 

“Yes,” replied Alice, her hand meeting his, and the hot crimson 
flushing her cheek again. How well he was looking !—how well! 
Better, far better looking than he used to be. He seemed to have 
grown—and yet that could not be; to be of more importance. In 
one sense of the word he was of more, for he had risen into note as a 
pleader, young at the Bar though he was, and his name was often on 
the lips of men. His presence brought back to Alice the old days 
of Elysium at Eagles’ Nest, and set her heart aching. 

“ Are Sir Philip and Lady Stane quite well ?” she asked, in the sheer 
need of saying something : for the silence was embarrassing. 

“My mother is well, thank you; my father is very poorly indeed. 
He is a confirmed invalid now.” 

The tone of his answer was frigidly cold. Alice felt it painfully. 
She stood there before him in the blaze of light, all too conscious 
of her shabby dress, of her subdued manner, of all her other detri- 
ments, Not a yard off sat a young lady in rich white silk and lace, 
diamond bracelets gleaming on her arms. Oh, but times had 
changed ! 


“ Are any of your family here to-night, Miss Raynor? Ido not see 
them.” 

“No; oh no;—I am the governess,” replied poor Alice, making 
the confession in bitter pain. And he might hear it in her voice. 

“Oh—the governess,” he assented, quite unmoved. “I hope Mrs. 
Raynor is well.” 

“Not very well, thank you.” 

Mr. Stane moved away. She saw him several times after that in 
different parts of the room ; but he did not come near her again. 

And that, the first night that Alice spent at her new home, was passed 
in the same cruel pain, her pillow wet with tears. Pain, not so much 
felt for the life of ease she had once enjoyed, the one of labour she 
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had entered upon, not so much in regret for the changed place she 
held in the world, but for the loss of the love of William Stane. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE EBONY DESK. 


But there is something yet to tell of the afternoon. It was about five 
o’clock when Edina got home. Very much to her astonishment she 
saw a gentleman seated by Mrs. Raynor. The tea things were on the 
table. Bobby sat on the floor. Kate stood on one leg, her back to 
the window, gazing with some awe at the visitor—so unusual an event 
in the retired home. He was a scanty-haired little gentleman, the top 
of his head so white that it looked as if it were powdered ; with cold 
light eyes, and a trim, neat dress. Edina knew him at once, and held 
out her hand. It was Street, the banker. 

It was evident that he had come in but’a minute before her, for he 
had not yet spoken of his business. He entered uponit now. Edina 
silently took off her things as she listened, put them on the side table, 
and made the tea. There he sat, talking methodically, and appearing 
to notice nothing, but in reality seeing all things: the poor and shabby 
room, the scanty attire of the young children, the faded appearance of 
Mrs. Raynor, as she sat, putting fresh cuffs on a worn jacket of 
Alfred’s, the dry toast they were about to eat with their tea, lacking 
butter. Edina began to pour out the tea, and brought him a cup, 
handing him the sugar and milk. 

“Ts it cream?” asked Mr. Street. 

“It is skim-milk,” said Edina. “ But itis very good: not watered. 
We get it at a small farmhouse.” 

He had come to ask Mrs. Raynor whether she remmebered a small 
ebony desk that was at Eagles’ Nest. It had belonged to the late 
Mrs. Atkinson, he observed: she used to keep papers in it ; receipts 
and things of that kind. 

“I remember it quite well,” replied Mrs. Raynor. ‘ My husband 
took it into use, and kept papers of his own in it. He used to put all 
the bills there.” 

“ Do you know what became of that desk, madam?” 

“Tt was left in the house,” said Mrs. Raynor. 

‘“‘ Ay: we supposed that it would be,” nodded the banker. “ But, 
madam, it cannot be found. I was at Eagles’ Nest myself all day 
yesterday, searching for it. Mr. Fairfax says he does not remember to 
have seen it.” 

The name struck unfamiliarly on Mrs. Raynor’s ear. “ Mr. Fair- 
fax! who is he?” 
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“ The land steward, who lives in the house. He thinks that had the 
desk been there when he entered into possession, he should have 
noticed it.” 

“Ts the desk particularly wanted?” interposed Edina, struck with the 
fact that he, the fully-occupied man of business, should have been 
down, searching for a whole day. 

“We should be glad to find it,” was the answer, as he turned again 
to Mrs. Raynor. ‘“ Lamb, the butler, who remained in the house for 
some two or three weeks after you quitted it, says he does not remem- 
ber to have seen it there after you left. So, I procured your address 
from my brother, madam, and have come to question you.” 

Mrs. Raynor, who had put aside her work when Mr. Street entered, 
sat with her cup-and-saucer in her hand, and looked a little bewildered. 
He proceeded to explain further. 

On the evening of Mr. George Atkinson’s arrival in London—which 
had only taken place on Monday, the day Charles saw him in Mr. 
Preen’s office—he and the banker were conversing together on various 
matters, as would naturally be the case after his long absence. Amid 
other subjects touched upon was that of the lost money and the 
vouchers for it: neither of which had ever been discovered. While 
recalling—both of them—in a desultory kind of way, all kinds of sup- 
posititious places in which these vouchers (if they existed) could have 
been placed, Mr. Atkinson suddenly asked whether the ebony desk 
had been well searched. Why of course it had, and all the other desks, 
was Mr. Street’s answer. “ Ay, but,” said George Atkinson, “ that 
ebony desk had a false bottom in which things might be concealed. 
I wonder I never thought of that before. I don’t suppose the Raynors 
ever found that out; and I should not be much surprised if Mrs. 
Atkinson put the bonds in it, and if they are in it now.” 

Of course the suggestion was worth following up. Very especially 
worth it did it appear to Street the banker, who had a keen scent for 
money, whether of his own or other people’s. He went down himself 
to Eagles’ Nest to search the desk: but of the desk he could not find 
any traces. The land agent who had since occupied the house, Mr. 
Fairfax, did not remember to have seen anything of the kind. He 
next enquired after Lamb, the former butler, and heard that he was 
now living with Sir Philip Stane. To Sir Philip Stane’s proceeded 
Mr. Street, and saw Lamb. Lamb said he knew the desk quite well ; 
but he could not recollect seeing it after the Raynor family left, and he 
had no idea what became of it. It might have been there afterwards, 
he admitted, upon the point being pressed, and he not have noticea 
it: but still he thought he should have noticed it if it had been. Mr. 
Street quickly asked if he did not think he should have noticed its 
vacant place. Lamb replied that that ebony desk had no very particu- 
lar place, for te Major was apt to carry it about with him, and to 
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leave it anywhere: and, he added, so very many small trifles belonging 
to the Raynors were taken away with them that the rooms hardly 
looked the same, and the absence of the desk would be less likely to 
be noticed by him. Mr. Street recognised the good sense of this, and 
felt baffled. He had now come down to question Mrs. Raynor. 

“IT wish, madam, I could hear that you had brought it away with 
you,” he observed, the explanation over. A rather long one for curt- 
speaking Mr. Street to give. 

“We should not be likely to bring it away,” spoke poor Mrs. 
Raynor in her mild, meek voice. ‘‘ We were told that we must not 
remove anything that had been Mrs. Atkinson’s.” 

“True. Those instructions were issued by Mr. George Atkinson 
through me, madam.” 

“ And I canassure you, sir, we did zo¢ remove anything,” she replied, 
a little flurried. ‘All that we brought away belonged to us strictly. 
But I fancy Mr. George Atkinson must have been mistaken in sup- 
posing the bonds were in that desk. Had they been there, my husband 
could not have failed to see them.” 

‘* Did he know of the false bottom ?” 

“T am not aware that he did. But still—he so often used that desk. 
It frequently stood in the little room, atop of that low cabinet, or 
secrétaire. I have seen him turn it topsyturvy and shake all the 
papers out many a time, when searching for any bill he had mislaid.” 

“‘ But that does not prove the bonds were not in the secret compart- 
ment,” remarked the banker. ‘‘He could not shake out them. No, 
nor suspect that they were there.” 

“Did you know of this secret compartment?” enquired Edina, of 
the banker. 

“‘T did not, Miss Raynor. Or you may be sure it would have been 
searched when we were first looking for the bonds. This desk George 
Atkinson himself brought from Ceylon the first time he went there, and 
gave it to Mrs. Atkinson. It was not, I believe, really of ebony, but 
of some black wood peculiar to the country; handsomely carved, as 
you no doubt remember. Mr. George Atkinson cannot imagine how 
it was he forgot that desk until now; but it had as completely slipped 
his memory, he says, as though it had never existed.” 

“I’m sure I wish it could be found!” spoke Mrs. Raynor. “ It may 
be that the bonds are in it. That my husband never discovered the 
compartment you speak of, I feel sure. If he had, we should all have 
known it.” 

“ And—just one last question, madam,” said the banker, rising to 
depart. “Do you chance to remember in what room that desk was 
left when you quitted Eagles’ Nest ?” 

Mrs. Raynor paused in thought; and then shook her head hope- 
lessly. “No, I do not,” she answered. ‘I know the desk must have 
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been left there, because we did not bring it away; but I have no 
especial recollection about it at all.” 

“‘We heard Mr. Atkinson was in London,” remarked Edina, as she 
went with Mr. Street to the front door. 

“‘ For a few days only.” 

“For a few days only! When does he intend to enter into the pos- 
session of Eagles’ Nest?” 

“T cannot tell: he is an invalid just now,” was the hurried answer, 
as if the banker did not care to be questioned. ‘Good day, Miss 
Raynor.” And away he went with a brisk step. 

Edina began to wash up the tea-things, wanting them away that she 
might get to some ironing. Her mind was busy; busy, and somewhat 
troubled. Reminiscences of George Atkinson, thoughts of the missing 
desk and of the lost bonds that it was perhaps hiding, kept rapidly 
chasing each other in her brain—and there seemed to be no comfort 
in any one, of them. 

‘“‘ Had the desk been brought away from Ea;‘les’ Nest, I must have 
Seen it,” she remarked at length, but in a dubious tone, as if not feel- 
ing altogether sure of her assertion. 

“ But surely, Edina, you don’t think we shou/d bring it!” cried Mrs. 
Raynor, looking up from her work, which she had resumed—the mend- 
ing of the jacket. 

“‘ Not intentionally, of course, Mary. The only chance. of it would 
be if Charles, or anybody else, packed it up inadvertently.” 

“‘T am sure he did not,” said Mrs. Raynor. “The desk was small, it 
is true, but he could not pack it up to bring away without knowing 
what it was, as one might a smaller parcel.” 

“The unpleasant thought that has occurred to me is this,” explained 
Edina, pausing in her occupation to look at Mrs. Raynor. “If the 
desk, by any misadvertence, did come away from Eagles’ Nest, it was 
burnt in the fire.” 

Down dropped Mrs. Raynor’s work and her hands together. The 
words startled her. ‘Oh, Edina!” 

’- Edina went on very gently with what she was doing, keeping silence. 
It was one of those uncomfortable ideas that try the mind: for they 
cannot be solved. 

“Qh, I hope, I hope it did not come away,” sighed Mrs. Raynor. 
“T do not think it did. What a dreadful thing—if those bonds were 
in it!” 

“If one of you could but recollect absolutely the leaving of the desk 
at Eagles’ Nest, it would be a great relief,” said Edina. 

“TI know that desk,” spoke up Kate, looking off the spelling lesson 
she was learning. 

“ Did you see it just before we left the house?” asked Mrs, Raynor 
in an eager, hopeful tone, catching at a straw. 
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Kate shook her head. “I don’t think I did, mamma. I can’t 
remember. I saw Frank empty all the papers out of it.” 

“Frank did?” cried Edina. 

“Why yes; itwas Frank who examined the desk,” said Mrs. Raynor. 
“T now recollect that much. It was the morning of the day after the 
funeral. You were upstairs, Edina, helping to pack Daisy’s things for 
London. I was crying about the money we owed, not knowing 
whether it was much or little, and Frank said we had better examine 
the bills. I told him the bills were most likely all in the little ebony 
desk—and he went to get them.” 

“TI saw him do it,” reiterated Kate. ‘I was in the little room with 
Mademoiselle Delrue; and he came and unlocked the desk, and shook 
all the papers out of it, and took them away with him.” 

“ And what did he do with the desk?” asked Edina. “Did he 
leave it there?” 

“JT don’t know. I think he took that away too.” 

“ T wonder whether he would remember ?” mused Edina. “ Perhaps 
he put it somewhere for safety—in some cupboard, or closet?” 

**Oh, perhaps he did,” added Mrs. Raynor. “It is so very strange 
a thing where it can have got to. I—I—don’t like that suggestion 
about the fire, Edina,” she added in a whisper. “ It seems to frighten 
me.” 

“Then, Mary, I am very sorry I mentioned it,” replied Edina. “I 
may as well walk over to Frank’s, and hear what his recollections are 
upon the subject,” she added after a pause. 

*¢ But you must be so tired, Edina, after that walk to Bayswater.” 

“Not very. I had meant to iron the boys’ collars and Charley’s 
wristbands this evening, but I can do that to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Raynor offered no objection. ‘The visit of the banker seemed 
to have saddened her, rather than cheered her—as so unusual a little 
change in the monotony of their home might have been expected to 
do. They all felt faint with their depressing prospects ; sick, so to 
say, from want of hope. Were things to go on for life as they now 
were? It was a question they often asked themselves. And, for all 
they could see ; for all the ray of opening that could be discerned ; the 
answer given back was—Yes. Even Edina at times lost heart, and 
indulged in a good cry in secret. 

Matters were not in a much better state at Frank Raynor’s. It is 
true no poverty was there, no privation; but the old confidential 
happiness that existed between him and his wife had disappeared. 
Daisy was much changed. The once warm-hearted girl had become 
cold and silent, and frightfully apathetical. Her husband never caught 
a kindly look from her; or heard a loving tone. She did not complain. 
She did not reproach him. She did not find fault with any earthly 
thing. She just went through life in a dead kind of manner, as if all 
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interest in it had left her for ever. Frank put it down to their 
changed circumstances ; to the living in the obscure manner they did 
live. Ever and anon he would essay to speak a word of hopeful 
expectation that things would be different sometime: but his wife 
never responded to it. » 

Steeped to the ears in the old miserable jealousy, was Mrs. Frank 
Raynor. All through this past year had she been nourishing it greedily. 
It had grown into a chronic ailment ; it coloured her mind by day and 
her dreams by night. The most provoking feature of it all was, that 
the could not lay hold of any tangible proof of her husband’s 
delinquency, anything very special to make a stir of: and how in- 
tensely aggravating that deficiency is to a jealous woman, let many a 
one confess. That her husband did go to Mrs. Bell’s frequently, was 
indisputable : but then, as a set-off against that, stood the fact that he 
went in his professional capacity. No end of pills and potions were 
entered to Mrs. Bell’s share in the physic book, and Daisy was there- 
fore unable to assert that the plea for his visits was a pretence. But 
she believed it was. Once, chance had given her an opportunity of 
speaking of these visits. A very serious accident happened in the 
street just opposite their door, through the pranks of a vicious horse. 
Daisy saw it from the drawing-room window ; saw the injured man 
brought into the surgery. She ran down to the parlour in distress. 
Frank was not at home. The boy flew one way to find him, Eve ran 
another : but Frank could not be found, and the poor senseless man 
had to be carried away elsewhere. “I’m very sorry,” said Frank, when 
he returned, speaking rather carelessly; “I was at Mrs. Bell's.” 
“You appear to be pretty often there,” retorted Daisy, a rasping sound 
in her usually cold tone. “ I go every two or three days,” said he. And 
how much oftener, I wonder! thought Daisy: but she did not say it. 

No, there was no open offence for her to lay hold of. What Daisy 
looked for was, to sce her husband in the company of Rosaline. And 
this she could not get to see. Not once, during the whole past twelve- 
month, had she seen them abroad together : the pleasant sight seemed 
specially to evade her eyes. She did not, so to say, watch Frank 
as at first, but she looked after him tolerably well; and she had not 
once been rewarded by the sight of Rosaline. Had that obnoxious 
individual been a myth, she could not have more completely hidden her- 
self from her neighbours and from Daisy on a week-day. On Sundays 
Daisy generally saw her at church ; the girl sat in a pew that was within 
view of Mr. Max Brown’s. In that pew Rosaline would be, wearing her 
plain black silk gown ; still, devout, seeming to notice nobody : had she 
been training for a nun, the world could not have appeared to possess 
less interest for her. Her black lace veil was never lifted from before 
her face: but it could not hide that face’s beauty. Frank, when at 
church (which was not always), was on his good behaviour and did not 
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ha<ten to follow Rosaline out. In truth, he had not the opportunity 
afforded him ; for Rosaline seemed to glide away before anybody else 
stirred, and be lost to sight. 

In this unsatisfactory manner the seasons had passed, Frank and his 
wife living in a cold, estranged atmosphere ; at tacit war with one 
another (at least se was) without any acknowledged cause. 

On this same evening that was to witness Edina’s visit, the West 
Indian mail had brought a letter to Frank from Mr. Max Brown. That 
roving individual wrote regularly once a month, all his letters being 
filled, more or less, with vague promises of his return. Vague, because 
no certain time was ever mentioned for it. Frank called for Eve to 
, light the lamp, and stood by the fire in the little parlour while he read 
his letter. It was genial autumn weather, and very few people had 
taken to fires; but Daisy seemed ever to feel chilly, and liked one 
lighted at dusk. People who live in a chronic state of discontent, 
fancy discomfort sometimes where none exists. 

“ He says he is really coming now, Daisy,” cried Frank in ‘a brisk 
tone as he looked over the letter. “Listen: ‘I am now positively 
thinking of starting for home, and may be with you soon after the 
beginning of the new year. I know that you have thought my pro- 
longed absence strange, but I will fully explain all in person. My 
mother is, I fear, sinking now !’” 

Mrs. Frank Raynor made no reply or comment of any kind. For 
days together she would not speak to her husband, except when any. 
thing he might say absolutely demanded an answer. 

“ And when Brown comes, we shall have to leave,” went on Frank. 
“You will be glad of it, I am sure.” : 

“‘T don’t care whether we leave or not,” was the ungracious retort. 

And she did not seem to care. Life, for her, had lost its sweetness. 
Nay, she probably would prefer, of the two, to remain where she was: 
if away, she could no longer look after her husband’s movements. 

“T shall be at liberty, once Brown is here to take to his own prac- 
tice,” continued Frank ; “and I will try to place you in a more genial 
atmosphere than this. I know you have felt it keenly, Daisy, and are 
feeling it still; but I have not been able to help myself.” 

His tone was considerately tender; he stooped unexpectedly and 
kissed her forehead. Daisy gave no answering kiss: she just passively 
endured the caress, and that was all. Frank carried his letter into the 
surgery, where a great portion of his home time was passed. 

His thoughts were far away. Would Mr. Blase Pellet tolerate this 
anticipated removal of his when it came >—would he, so to say, permit 
zt 2? Or, would he not ratherdodge Frank’s footsteps and establish himself 
in some other chemist’s shop where he could still hold him in view? 
Yes: Frank felt certain that he would. Unconscious though Frank 
was of his wife’s supervision, he felt persuaded in his mind that he was 
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subjected to that of Blase Pellet. It was not, in one sense of the 
word, an offensive supervision; for not once in three months did he and 
Pellet come into contact: but Frank felt always just like a man 
chained—who can go as far as the chain allows him, but no farther. 
With all his heart he wished that he could better his position for 
Daisy’s sake ; had long wished it; but in his sense of thraldom he had 
been contented to let things go on as they were going, dreading any 
attempt at change. Over and over again had he felt thankful for the 
prolonged wanderings of Mr. Max Brown, which afforded him the 
necessary plea for putting up with his present lot. 

Daisy sat on with her discontented face. A very pretty face yet ; 
prettier, if anything, than of yore ; with the clear eyes and their amber 
light, and the delicate bloom on the lovely features, and the sunny, 
luxuriant hair. She always dressed daintily, wishing in her secret heart, 
in spite of her resentment, to win her husband back. This evening 
she wore a dark blue silk, one of the remnants of better days, with a 
bit of rich white falling lace at the throat, on which a gold locket, 
attached to its thin chain, rested. Very, very pretty did Edina think 
her when she arrived, and was brought into the room by Frank. 

“You never come to see me,” began Daisy with unnecessary com- 
plaint. “I might be dead and buried, for all you or anybody else 
would know, Edina.” 

“Ah no, Margaret,” was Edina’s answer. “Not while you have 
your good husband at your side. If you really needed us, he would 
take care that we should know it.” 

“All the same, everybody neglects me,” returned Daisy. “I’m 
glad you thought of me at last.” 

“‘T came this evening for a certain purpose,” said Edina: who would 
not urge in excuse the very little time she had to give to visiting, 
for Daisy must know it quite well. And she forthwith, untying her 
bonnet-strings, told Frank of Mr. Street’s visit, of its purport, and of 
their own conjectures at Laurel Cottage after the banker had de- 
parted. 

“Why yes, it was I who emptied the ebony desk,” said Frank. “ A. 
false bottom! I really can’t believe it, Edina. Some of us would not 
have failed to find it out.” 

“We cannot doubt what Mr. Street says. He did not know of it 
himself, you hear, until Mr. George Atkinson spoke of it.” 

“If there was anything of the kind—well, yes, I suppose there must 
have been, as Atkinson says it,” rejoined Frank. “ But why in the 
world did not Atkinson speak of it before? When he was last in 
England, the hiding-place of these bonds was being hunted for, high 
and low—or had been hunted for, not long before.” 

“He says, I tell you, that he cannot imagine how it was it did 
not occur to him to ask whether the desk had been searched. I 
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should imagine,” added Edina, “ that he would not suppose but what 
the secret compartment was known, and took its search for granted, 
But, Frank, we cannot remedy the forgetfulness if we talk of it for 
ever: what I want to ascertain from you is, whether you remember 
where you left the desk.” 

“No, that I don’t. I remember turning the bills and papers out of 
it wholesale, and carrying them into the room where Mrs. Raynor was 
sitting. As to the desk, I suppose it remained upon the table.” 

“ You are sure you emptied it of all the papers?” 

“Sure and certain,” replied Frank in his usual light, gay manner. 
“T remember that much. I turned the desk upside down and shook 
the papers out, and afterwards passed my hand inside to be satisfied 


that none remained.” 
“ Kate says she saw you do it. But she does not recollect what 


became of the desk.” 

“ Neither do Irecollect. Except that the desk was left in the room. 
I daresay it was still there when the rest of you came away.” 

“The great fear on our minds is, whether it was packed inadver- 
tently, and brought up with the rest of the luggage. If so, it was burnt 


with that.” 
“Not likely, Edina. Nobody could pack up that desk inadver- 


tently.” 
“ A servant might. I expect a great deal of the packing was left to 


the servants.” 

‘“‘Sure to have been,” acknowledged Frank readily. 

“‘Well—and there it is,” concluded Edina. “TI think the probability 
is that the desk was put up by the servants and was brought away. If 
it had remained at Eagles’ Nest, it would no doubt be there now.” 

“Then I suppose they will never find the lost money as long as oak 
and ash grow ; wanting the bonds to furnish the clue to it,” observed 
Frank. “Itis a very unsatisfactory thing. George Atkinson should 
have sxemembered to speak in time.” 

He was called into the surgery with the last words, being wanted 
there. Edina began to re-tie her bonnet strings. Daisy had picked up 
some crochet-work. 

“Why don’t you take your bonnet off, Edina, and stay?” 

“‘ Because I must go home, dear.” 

“Not before you have had some supper.—Not stay for it! Why 
can’t you stay?” 

“T do not like going back so late.” 

*“ As if anybody would hurt you!” 

“I do not fear they would. But I am not London bred, you know, 
Margaret, and cannot quite overcome my feeling of dislike to London 


streets at night.” 
“Oh, very well. Nobody cares to be with me now.” 
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Edina looked at her. It was not the first indication by several that 
Mrs. Frank Raynor had given of a spirit of discontent. 

“Will you tell me what it is that is troubling you, Margaret? Some- 
thing is, I know.” 

“ How do you know it?” 

“‘ Because I perceive it. I detect it every time I see you.” 

“Then it’s nothing,” returned Daisy—who would not have spoken 
of her jealousy for the world. “ That is, nothing that anybody could 
help, or hinder.” 

“ My dear,” said Edina, bending nearer to her, her sweet voice and 
loving tone sounding like pleasant music, “that some grievance or 
other is especially trying you, I think I cannot mistake. But oh, remem- 
ber one thing, and take comfort. In the very brightest and happiest 
lot, lurks always some canker. Each rose, however lovely, must have 
its thorn. We ought not, in the interest of our true welfare, to wish it 
otherwise. God sends the clouds, Margaret, as well as the sunshine. 
He will take care of you while the trouble lasts, if you only bear 
patiently and put yourself under His shelter; and He will bring you 
out of the trouble in His own good time. Z7ust to Him, my dear, for 
He is a sure refuge.” 

And when Edina had left, Frank walking a little way with her through 
the more obscure streets, Daisy burst into tears, and sobbed bitterly. 


The indulgence of this jealousy might be very gratifying to her temper ; 

butit had lasted long, making her at times feel low and ill and weak. 
“If God cared for me He would punish that Rosaline Bell,” was 

her comment on Edina’s words. “Lay her up with a broken leg, or 


something.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
UNDER THE CHURCH WALLS. 


“No, I cannot buy the bonnet unless you will make the alteration at 
once. Now: so that I may take it home with me in the carriage.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Townley. Daisy was spending the day with 
her in Westbourne Terrace, and they had come abroad, shopping. 
Mrs. Townley had fallen in love with a bonnet she saw in a milliner’s 
window in Oxford Street ; she entered the shop and offered to buy the 
bonnet, subject to some alteration. The mistress and proprietor 
seemed rather unwilling to make it. 

“T assure you, madam, it looks better as it is,” she urged. “If we 
substitute blue flowers for these grey ones and carry the side higher, it 
will take away all its style at once.” 

The assurance somewhat shook Mrs. Townley. If there was one 
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thing she went in for, above all else, it was “style.” But she liked to 
have her own way also, and depended much upon her own taste. 

“Three parts of these milliners object to any suggested alteration 
only to save themselves trouble,” she said aside to Daisy. “Don’t 
you think it would look best as I propose ?” 

“T hardly know,” replied Daisy. “If we could see the alteration 
first, we might be able to judge.” 

But, to make the change, unless the bonnet was first bought, Madame 
Francois (her name, as it appeared on the door plate) absolutely re- 
fused. Of course she would alter it, she said, if Madam insisted after 
purchasing the bonnet; but she must again express her opinion that it 
would spoil the style. 

The discussion was carried on with animation, Madame’s native 
tongue being decidedly English, in spite of her name. Mrs. Townley 
still urged her own opinion, but not very strenuously ; for she felt 
rather doubtful, and would not have risked losing the “style ” for the 
world. 

“JT will call my head milliner,” said Madame at length. “ Her taste 
is very superior. Mam’ selle, go and ask Miss Bell to step here.” 

Mam’ selle—a young person, evidently French—left her place be 
hind the counter and went into another room. Every pulse in Daisy’s 
body seemed to go tingling to her fingers’ ends when she came back 
with Rosaline. Quiet, self-contained, without a smile on her face to 
tell of any gladness of heart there might be within, Rosaline gave her 
opinion when the case was submitted to her. She took the bonnet in 
her hand, and kept it there for a minute, or so, looking at it. 

“‘T think, madame,” she said to her mistress, “that if some grey 
flowers of a lighter shade were substituted for these, it would be 
prettier. Blue flowers would spoil the bonnet. As to the side, it cer- 
tainly ought not to be carried higher. It is the right height as it is.” 

“Then take it, and change the flowers at once, Miss Bell,” said 
Madame, upon Mrs. Townley’s signifying her assent to the suggestion. 
“ The lady will wait.—Miss Bell’s taste is always to be depended upon,” 
added Madame, as Rosaline went away with the bonnet. 

“ How extremely good-looking she is!” exclaimed Mrs. Townley: 
who had never seen Rosaline before, and of course knew nothing 
about her. ‘“ Quite beautiful.” 

“Yes,” assented Madame. “When I engaged her I intended her to 
be in this front room and wait on customers ; for beauty does attract, 
there’s no denying it. But Miss Bell refused, point blank: she had 
come to be in my work-room, she said, not to serve. Had I insisted, 
she would have left.” 

‘Is she respectable ? ” 

The question was interposed by Daisy. Swelling with all kinds of 
resentful and bitter feelings, she had allowed her tongue to get the 
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better of her discretion ; and the next moment felt ashamed of herself, 
Madame Francois did not like it at all. 

“ Res-pect-able !” she echoed with unnecessary deliberation. “Ido 
not understand the question, madam.” 

Daisy flushed crimson. Mrs, Townley had also turned a surprised 
look upon her sister. 

‘‘ Miss Bell is one of the best-conducted young persons I ever knew,” 
pursued Madame. “Steady and quiet in manner always, as you saw 
her now. She is very superior indeed ; quite a lady in her ways and 
thoughts. Before she came to me, nearly two years ago, she had a 
business of her own down in Cornwall. That is, her aunt had; and 
Miss Bell was with her.” 

“She looks very superior indeed, to me,” said Mrs. Townley, wish- 
ing to smooth away her sister’s uncalled-for remark : “she has a nice 
tone of speech.—Have you any dentelle de Paris ?” 

The bonnet soon reappeared: but it was not brought by Rosaline. 
Mrs. Townley chose some lace; paid the bill, and left. As Daisy fol- 
lowed her sister into the carriage, her mind in a very unpleasant whirl, 
she knew that that matter which had puzzled her—the never seeing her 
husband abroad with Rosaline—was now explained. Rosaline was at 
this place by day ; but, she supposed, at home at night. 

It was so. The reader may remember that one evening when Frank 
went in to see dame Bell soon after she came to London, she had told 
him that Rosaline had gone to Oxford Street on some mysterious 
errand: mysterious, in so far as that Rose had not disclosed to her 
what she went for. The fact was, that Rosaline had then gone to this 
very milliner’s by appointment, having procured a letter of introduction 
to her from a house of business in Falmouth, with the view of tender- 
ing her services. For she knew that her mother’s income was too 
small to live on comfortably, and it would be a good thing if she could 
increase it. Madame Francois, pleased with her appearance and satis- 
fied with the letter she brought, engaged her at once. Rosaline had 
been there ever since: going up in a morning and returning home at 
night. The milliner had wished her to be entirely in the house, but she 
could not leave her mother. 

On this day, as usual, Rosaline sat at her work in the back room, 
planning out new bonnets—that would be displayed in the window as 
“the latest fashion : just from Paris” —and directing the young women 
under her. That she had a wonderful aptitude and innate taste for the 
work, was recognised by all who saw her engaged in it, and Madame 
Francois had speedily made her the superintendent. The girl, as 
Madame thought, always seemed to have some grievous weight of care 
upon her: when questioned upon the point, Rosaline would answer that 
she was uneasy respecting the decaying health of her mother. 

More thoughtful than usual, more buried in the inward life, for the 
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appearance of Mrs. Frank Raynor, whom she knew by sight, had 
brought back old reminiscences of Trennach, Rosaline sat at her em- 
ployment this day until it was completed, and the hours of labour had 
passed. Generally speaking she went home by omnibus, but she 
sometimes walked. As she did on this evening ; for it was a mild and 
pleasant one, and somehow she felt in great need of the fresh air. So 
that it was tolerably late when she got in, close upon half-past nine. 

The first thing to be noticed was, that her mother’s chair was empty. 
As was the room. Rosaline passed quickly into the bed-chamber, 
and saw that her mother had undressed and was in bed. 

“Why, mother ! what’s this for? Are you not well?” 

“ Not very,” sighed the dame. ‘ Your supper is ready for you on 
the table, Rose.” 

“Never mind my supper, mother,” replied Rose, snuffing the candle, 
and putting two or three things to rights in the room generally, after 
taking off her bonnet. ‘Tell me what it is that’s the matter with you. 
Do you feel worse ?” 

“ Not much—that I know of,” was the answer. “ But I got weary, 
and thought I should be better in bed. For the past week, or more, 
I can’t get your poor father out of my head, Rose: up or abed, he’s 
always worrying me.” 

“But you know, mother, this cannot do you any good—as I have 
said,” cried Rosaline in a stifled tone: for she had heard the same com- 
plaint once or twice lately. 

‘“‘ What troubles me is this, child—how did he come by his death ? 
That’s the question I’ve wanted answered all along: and now it 
seems never to leave me.” 

Rosaline drooped her head. .No one but herself knew how terribly 
the subject tried her. 

“ Blase Pellet called in at dusk for a minute or two to see how I got 
on,” resumed Mrs, Bell. ‘‘ When I told him how poor Bell had been 
haunting my mind lately, and how much the prolonged mystery of his 
fate seemed to press upon me, he nodded his head like a bobbing 
image. ‘I want to know how he came by his death,’ I said to him; 
‘I’m always wanting it?’ ‘I could tell, if I chose,’ said he, speaking 
- up quick. ‘Then why don’t you tell? I insist upon your telling,’ I 
answered as quick as he. Upon that, he drew in, and declared he had 
meant nothing. But it’s not the first time he has thrown out these 
hints, Rosaline.” 

“He is a dangerous man,” spoke Rosaline, her voice trembling with 
passion. “ He could be a dangerous enemy.” 

“Well, I don’t see why you should say that, Rose. He is neither 
your enemy nor mine. But I should like to know what reason he has 
for saying these things.” 

“Don’t listen to him, mother; don’t encourage him here,” implored 
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Rosaline. “I’m sure it will be better for our peace that he should 
keep his distance. And now—will you have some arrowroot to-night, 
or——” 

“T won't have anything,” interrupted Dame Bell. “I had a bit of 
supper before I undressed and a sup of ale with it. I shall get to 
sleep if I can: and I hope with all my heart that your poor father 
won’t be coming to me in my dreams.” 

Rosaline, as bidden, carried away the candle, and sat down to her 
own supper in thenext room. But she could not eat. Mr. Blase Pellet’s 
reported words were quite enough supper for her. Would this state 
of semi-thraldom in which she lived ever cease, she asked herself: 
would she ever again, as long as the world should last, know an hour 
that was not tinged with its fatal remembrances ? 

In the morning her mother said she was better, and got up as usual. 
This was Saturday. When Rosaline reached home in the afternoon, 
earlier than on other days, she found her stirring about at some 
active housework. But on the Sunday morning she lay in bed, con- 
fessing that she felt but poorly. Rosaline wanted to call in Mr. 
Raynor: but her mother told her not to be silly; she was not ill 
enough for that. 

The inward disorder which afflicted Mrs. Bell, and would eventually 
be her death, was making silent progress, sure if slow. Frank Raynor 
—and his experience was pretty extensive now—had never known a 
similar case develop itself so lingeringly. He thought she might 
have a year or two’s life in her yet. 

On this Sunday afternoon, when she and Rosaline were sitting to- 
gether after dinner, Mr. Blase Pellet walked in. Rosaline only wished 
she could walk out. Rather than endure his company, she would have 
been glad to do it. But she forced herself to be civil to him. 

“Look here,” said Blase, pulling a newspaper out of his pocket 
when he had sat some minutes. “ This advertisement must concern 
those Raynors that you know of. I'll read it to you.” 

“¢Lost. A small black carved desk that has the appearance of ebony. 
Was last seen at Eagles’ Nest in the month of June, more than 
two years ago. Anybody giving information of where it may be found, 
or bringing it to Mr. Street, solicitor, of Lawyers’ Row, shall receive 
ten guineas reward.’ 

“ Those Raynors, you know, came into that Eagles’ Nest property, 
and then had to turn out of it again,” added Blase. 

“Ten guineas reward for an ebony desk!” commented Mrs. Bell. 
“T wonder what was in it?” 

Blase did not get an invitation to stay for tea this afternoon, though 
he probably expected it. However, he was not one to intrude 
unwished for,:and took his departure. 

“TI had a great mind to ask him what he meant by the remark he 
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made the other evening about your poor father,” said Mrs. Bell to 
Rosaline as he went out. 

“Oh, mother, let it be!” exclaimed Rosaline in a piteous tone, 
her pale face changing to hectic. “He cannot know anything that 
would bring peace to you or to me.” 

‘*Well, I should like my tea now,” said Dame Bell. “And I’d 
have asked him to stay, Rose, but for your ungracious looks.” 

Rosaline busied herself in getting the tea: which they took nearly 
in silence. While putting the things away in the cupboard afterwards, 
Rosaline made some remark: which was not answered. Supposing 
her mother did not hear, she spoke again. Still there came no reply, 
and Rose looked round. Dame Bell was lying back on the sofa, 
apparently insensible. 

“Tt was the pain, child,” she breathed, when Rosaline had revived 
her; but she had not quite fainted; “the sharp, sudden pain here. 
I never had it, I think, as bad as that.” 

Like a ghost she was still, with a pinched look in her face. 
Rosaline was frightened. Without telling her mother, she wrote a 
hasty line to Frank, to ask if he would please to come round, twisted 
it up three-corner fashion, and sent it by the landlady’s daughter. 

The note arrived just as Frank Raynor and his wife were beginning’ 
to think of setting out for evening service. Frank chanced to have 
gone into a small back room near the kitchen, where he kept his 
store of drugs, and Daisy was alone when Sam came in, the note held 
between his fingers. 

“For master, please, ma’am; andit is to be give to him directly.” 

With an impatient word—for Daisy knew what these hastily-written, 
unsealed missives generally meant, and she did not care to go to church 
at night alone—she untwisted it, and read the contents. 


“Dear Mr. Raynor,—If you could possibly come round this 
evening, I should be very much obliged to you. My mother has been 
taken suddenly worse, and I do not like her looks at all. Very truly 
yours, R. B.” 

“The shameless thing!” broke forth Mrs. Frank Raynor, in her 
rising passion. ‘She writes to him exactly as if she were his equal !” 

Folding the paper in its twists again, she threw it on the table, and 
went upstairs to put her bonnet on. It did not take her long: when 
people are in these moods their fingers are apt to be as quick as their 
temper. Frank was only returning to the parlour as she went down. 

“Oh,” said he, opening the note and reading it, “then I can’t go 
with you to-night, Daisy. I am called out.” 

No answer. 

“‘T will take you to the church door and leave you there,” added he, 
pitching the note into the fire. 
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“Of course you could not stay the service with me and attend to 
your patient afterwards!” cried Daisy, not seeking to suppress the 
sarcasm in her tone. 

“No, I cannot do that. It is Mrs. Bell I am called to.” 

“Oh! Of all people sie must not be neglected.” 

“ Right, Daisy. I would neglect the whole list cf patients rather 
than Mrs. Bell.” 

He spoke on impulse, pained by her looks and tone. But, had he 
‘ taken time for thought, he would not have avowed so much. The 
avowal meant nothing—at least, in the sense that Daisy gave to it. 
But for him, Francis Raynor, Mrs. Bell’s husband might have been 
alive now. This lay on his conscience, and rendered him doubly soli- 
citous for the poor widow. ‘To Frank it had always seemed that she, 
in a degree, had belonged to him since that fatal night. 

But Daisy knew nothing of this; and the impression made upon 
her by the words was unfortunate, for she could only see matters 
through her own distorted view. It was for Rosaline’s sake he was 
anxious for the mother, reasoned her mind, and it had now come to 
the shameful pass that he hesitated not to declare it—to declare it to 
her, his wife! Perhaps, even, the woman was not ill—the girl had 
resorted to this ruse that they might spend an evening together ! 

She kept her face, its flashing eyes, its burning cheeks, turned to the 
fire, lest he should see her agitation: she pressed her hands upon her 
chest, to still its laboured breath. Frank was putting his overcoat on, 
for it was a cool night, and noticed nothing. Thus they started: Daisy 
refusing to take his arm, on the plea of holding up her dress ; refusing 
to let him carry her prayer-book; giving no reply to the remark or two 
he made. The church’ bells were chiming, the stars twinkled brightly 
in the frosty sky. 

Under the silence and gloom of the church walls, away from the 
lights inside and out, Frank stopped, and laid his hand upon his 
wife’s. 

“You are vexed, Daisy, because I cannot go to church: but when 
my patients really require me I must not and will not neglect them. 
For a long while now you have seemed to live in a state of perpetual 
discontent—of resentment against me. What the cause is, I know 
not. I do not give you any, so far as I am aware. If it is that you 
are dissatisfied with our present position—and I am not surprised that 
you should be so—I can only say how much for your sake I regret that 
I cannot alter it. But that is what I am not yet able to do: and to find 
it constantly vented upon me is hard to bear. Let us, rather, try to 
hope for better days, and cheer on one another.” 

He wrung her hand with a sharp pressure, and turned away. The 
tone of his voice had been so loving and tender, and yet so full of pain, 
that Daisy found her eyes wet with sudden tears. She went into church, 
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What with the bitter resentment against her husband, her own strong 
sense of misery, and this softened mood, life seemed very sad to her 
that night. 

And as the service proceeded, and the soothing tones of the 
sweet chant chosen for the Magnificat fell on her ear and heart, 
the softened mood grew more softened. Daisy cried in her lonely 
pew. Hiding her face when she knelt, she let the tears rain down. A 
vision came over her of a possible future : of Frank’s love restored to 
her as by some miracle ; of Rosaline Bell and these wretched troubles 
done with, lost in the memory of the past; of the world being fair for 
them again, and she and her husband walking hand in hand in it, 
down the stream of time. Poor Daisy let her veil fall when she rose, 
that her swollen eyes should not be seen. 

And the sermon soothed her too. The text soothed her. It was 
one that she especially loved: “Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Daisy thought none had 
ever been so heavily laden before as she was: just as the lightly 
chastened are apt to think. 

“Tf I can but bea little more pleasant with him, and have pa- 
tience,” said she to herself, “who knows but things will work round 
again.” 

But the heart of man is rebellious, as all the world knows; very 
especially rebellious is that of woman. The trouble to which Mrs. 
Frank Raynor was subjected might bear precious fruit in the future, but 
it was not effecting much good in the present. No sooner was she out 
of church, and the sound of the parson’s impressive voice and of the 
sweet singing had faded away on her ear, than all the old rancour of 
spirit came rushing up to the surface again. 

“T wonder if he is there still?” she thought. ‘“ Most likely. I wish 
I could find out !” ; 

Instead of bending her steps homewards, she turned them towards 
Mark Street, and paced twice before the house that contained Dame 
Bell and her daughter. A light shone behind the white blind of the 
window, indicating the probability that the room had inmates; but 
Daisy could not see who they were. She turned towards home, and 
had nearly reached it when Frank came hastily out of the surgery, a 
bottle of medicine in his hand. 

“Ts it you, Daisy? I began to think you were late. I meant to 
come to the church and fetch you, but found I could not.” 

“Shall I walk with you?” asked Daisy, trying to commence the 
carrying-out of the good resolutions she had made in church, and per- 
haps somewhat mollified by his words. “ It is a fine night.” 

For answer he took her hand, and placed it within his arm. Ah, 
never would there have been a better husband than Frank Raynor, if 
she had but met him kindly. 
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“Who is the medicine for?” asked Daisy. 

“For. Dame Bell. Iam walking fast, Daisy, but she ought to have 
it without delay.” 

“‘ Have you been with her all this time ?” 

“Yes. I was coming away when she had a kind of fainting fit, the 
second to-day ; and it took more than half an hour to get her round.” 

“¢ She is really ill, then? ” 

“Really ill !” echoed Frank in surprise. “ Why, Daisy, she is dying. 
I do not mean dying to-night,” he added; “ or likely to die imme- 
diately ; but that which she is suffering from will gradually kill her. 
My uncle suspected from the first what it would turn out to be.” 

Daisy said no more, and the house was gained. As Frank rang the 
bell, she left his arm and went a few steps away ; beyond sight of any 
one who might open the door, but not of hearing any conversation 
that might take place. 

It was Rosaline who appeared. Frank put the bottle into her hand. 

“T brought it round myself, Rosaline, that I might be sure it came 
quickly. Has there been another fainting fit ? ” 

“No, not another, Mr. Frank,” replied Rosaline. “She is in bed 
now and seems very quiet.” 

“ Well, give her a dose of this without delay.” 

“Very well, sir. I—I wish you would tell me the truth, Mr. Frank,” 
she went on in a somewhat agitated voice. 

“ The truth of what ?” 

‘Whether she is much worse? Dangerously so.” 

“No, I assure you she is not: not materially so, if you mean that. 
Of course—as you know yourself, Rosaline, or I should not speak of it 
to you—she will get worse and worse with time.” 

“T do know it, sir, unfortunately.” 

“But the decay will be very gradual : neither sudden nor alarming. 
This evening’s weakness seems to me to be quite exceptional. She 
must have been either exerting or exciting herself: I said so up- 
stairs.” 

“True. It is excitement. But I did not like to say so before her. 
For the past few days she has been complaining that my father 
worries her,” continued Rosaline, dropping her voice to a low key. 

“‘She says he seems to be in her mind night and day: asleep she 
dreams of him, awake she dwells on him. And oh, what a dreadful 
thing it all is!” 

“Hush, Rosaline!” whispered Frank in the like cautious tone: 
and as Daisy’s ears could not catch the conversation now, she of 
course thought the more. “The fancy will subside. At times, you 
know, she has had it before.” 

“ Blase Pellet excites her. I know hedoes. Only the other day he 
said something or other.” 
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“T wish Blase Pellet was transported !” cried Frank quickly. “But 
it—it cannot be helped, Rosaline. Give your mother half a wine-glass 
of this mixture at once.” 

“IT am so much obliged to you for all, sir,” she gently said, as he 
shook hands with her. ‘“ Oh, and I beg your pardon for asking another 
question,” she added as he was turning away. “TI have been thinking 
that I ought perhaps to leave my situation and stay at home with my 
mother. I always meant to do so when she grew worse. Do you see 
any necessity for it?” 

“‘Not yet. Later of course you must do it: and perhaps it might 
be as well that you should be at home to-morrow, though the people 
of the house are attentive to her. You may rely upon me to tell you 
when the necessity comes.” 

‘Thank you, Mr. Frank. Good night.” 

“Good night, Rose.” 

Frank held out his arm to his wife. She took it, and they walked 
home together. But this time she was very chary in answering any 
remark he made, and did not herself volunteer one. The interview 
she had just been a witness to had only served to augment the 
sense of treason that filled the heart of Mrs. Frank Raynor 


(Zo be continued) 


—rOLB LORS 


PURPLES OF THE DALE. 


O, the dewy crowfoot purples! how they tapestried the green, 
As we gathered up their beauty, ske and I, 
Where olive velvet beech-buds burst in thousands from their screen, 
And birch-boles were all silver in the early morning sheen, 
And Allie’s golden braids shone like the crown upon a queen. 
**O, love!” I whispered, ‘‘ light should never die, 
Light fresh as this, blue rippling on the sky, 
And dancing o’er these purples till they dry !” 


O, the dewy crowfoot purples ! on sweet Allie’s wedding-day, 
They shall hang within the porch she passes through ; 
She will see them, and remember those that tapestried our way, 
When we gathered up their beauty in the sheeny morning ray, 
Whilst the bursting velvet beech-buds laughed defiance to decay. 
**O, love !” I’ll whisper, ‘‘ read my token true, 
As sunlight dries wet flowers beneath the blue, 


So love’s pure light dries alway sorrow’s dew !” 
JanE Dixon. 





ANNE. 
II. 


“ JT OHNNY, what can I do? What do you ¢iink I can do?” 
J In the pretty grey silk that she had worn at her father’s 
wedding, and with a whole world of perplexity in her soft brown 
eyes, Anne Lewis stood by me, and whispered the question. As soon 
as the bride and bridegroom had driven off, Anne was-to depart for 
Maythorn Bank, with Julia and Fanny Podd; all three of them to 
remain there, for the few days that Dr. and Mrs. Lewis purposed to 
be away. But now, no sooner had the sound of the bridal ’wheels 
died on our ears, and Anne had suggested that they should get 
ready for their journey home, than the two young ladies burst into a 
laugh, and said, Did she think they were going off to that dead-and- 
alive place! Not if they knew it. And, giving her an emphatic nod 
to prove they meant what they said, they waltzed to the other end of 

the room in their shining pink dresses to talk to Mr. Angerstyne. 

Constern ation sat in every line of Anne’s face. “I cannot’go 
there by myself, or stay there by myself,” she said to me. “ These 
things are not done in France.” 

No: though Maythorn Bank was her own home, and though she 
was as thoroughly English as a girl can be, it could not be done. 
French customs and ideas did not permit it, and she had been 
brought up in them. It was certainly not nice behaviour of the 
girls. They should have objected before their mother left. 

“ 7 don’t know what you can do, Anne. Better ask Miss Dinah.” 

“Not go with you, after the arrangements are made—and your 
servant Sally is expecting you all ” cried Miss Dinah Lake. “Oh, 
you must be mistaken,” she added; and went up to talk to them. 
Julia only laughed. 

“Go to be buried alive at Maythorn Bank as long as mamma 
chooses to stay away!” she cried. ‘‘ You'll not get either of us to do 
anything of the kind, Miss Dinah.” 

“Mrs. Podd—I mean Mrs. Lewis—will be back to join you there 
in less than a week,” said Miss Dinah. 

“ Oh, will she, though! You don’t know mamma. She may be 
off to Paris and fifty other places, before she turns her head home- 
wards again. Anne Lewis can go home by herself if she wants to go: 
I and Fanny mean to stay with you, Miss Dinah.” 

So Anne had to stay also. She sat down and wrote two letters: 
one to Sally, saying their coming home was delayed; the other to 
Dr. Lewis, asking what she was to do. 
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“ And the gain is mine,” observed Mr. Angerstyne. ‘What would 
the house have been without you ?” 

He appeared to speak to the girls generally. But his eyes and his 
smile evidently were directed to Anne. She saw it too, and blushed. 
Blushed ! when she had not yet known him four-and-twenty hours. 
But he was just the fellow for a girl to fall in love with—and no dis- 
paragement to her to say so. 

“Who is he?” I that evening asked Miss Dinah. 

“A Mr. Henry Angerstyne,” she answered. “I don’t know much 
of him, except that he is an independent gentleman with a beautiful 
estate in Essex #nd a fashionable man. I see what you are thinking, 
Johnny: that is curious a man of wealth and fashion should’ be 
staying at Lake’s boarding-house. But Mr. Angerstyne came over 
from Malvern to see Captain Bristow, the old invalid, who keeps his 
room upstairs, and when here the Captain persuaded him to stay for 
a day or two, if we could give him a room. That’s how it was. 
Captain Bristow leaves us soon, and I suppose Mr. Angerstyne will 
be leaving too.” 

I had expected to go home the following day; but that night up 
came two of the young Sankers, Dan and King, and said I was to go 
and stay with them. Leave to do so was easily had from home; for 
just as our school at old Frost’s was re-assembling, two boys who had 
stayed the holidays were taken with bad throats, and we were not to 
go back till goodness knew when. Tod, who was on a visit in 
Gloucestershire, thought it would be Michaelmas. 

Back came letters from Cheltenham. Mrs. Lewis told her girls 
they might remain at Worcester if they liked. And Dr. Lewis wrote 
to Anne, saying she must not go home alone, and he enclosed a note 
to Mrs. Lake, asking her to be so kind as to take care of his 
daughter. 

After that we had a jolly time. The Sankers and Lakes amalga- 
mated well, and were always at one another’s houses. ‘This does not 
apply to Mrs. Lake and Miss Dinah: as Miss Dinah put it, they had 
no time for gadding down to Sankers’. But Mr. Angerstyne (who 
had not left) grew quite familiar there, the Sankers, who never stood 
on the slightest ceremony, making no stranger of him. Captain 
Sanker discovered that two or three former military chums of his 
were known to Mr. Angerstyne ; one dead old gentleman in particular, 
who had been his bosom friend. This was quite enough. Mr. 
Angerstyne had, so to say, the key of the house given him, and went 
in and out of it at will. 

Everybody liked Mr. Angerstyne. And for all the pleasurable 
excursions that fell to our lot, we were indebted to him. Without 
being ostentatious, he opened his purse freely; and there was a 
delicacy in his manner of doing it that prevented its being felt. On 
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the plea of wanting, himself, to see some noted spot or place in the 
neighbourhood, he would order a large post-carriage from the Star or 
the Crown, and invite as many as it would hold to accompany him, 
and bring baskets of choice fruit, or dainties from the pastry-cook’s to ° 
regale us on. Or he would tell the Sankers that King looked delicate : 
poor lame King, who was to die ere another year had flown. Down 
would come the carriage, ostensibly to take King for a drive; anda 
lot of us reaped the benefit. Mrs. Sanker was always of the party: 
without a chaperone, the young ladies could not have gone. Generally 
speaking the Miss Podds would come: ¢ey took care of that: and 
Anne Lewis always came; which I think Mr. Angerstyne took care 
of. The golden page of life was opening for Anne Lewis: she seemed 
to be entering on a pathway of flowers, that could lead only through 
Elysium. 

One day we went to Holt Fleet. The carriage came down to the 
Sankers’ in the morning, Mr. Angerstyne in it, and the Captain stepped 
out, his face beaming, to see the start. Once in a way he would be of 
the party himself, but not often. Mr. Angerstyne handed Mrs. 
Sanker in, and then called out for me. I held back, feeling uncom- 
fortable at being always taken, and knowing that Fred and Dan 
thought me selfish for it. But it was of no use: Mr. Angerstyne had 
a way of carrying out his own will. 

“Get up on the box, Johnny,” he said to me. And, close upon 
my heels, wanting to share the box with me, came Dan Sanker. Mr. 
Angerstyne pulled him back. 

“Not you, Dan. I shall take King.” 

“King has been ever so many times—little wretch!” grumbled 
Dan. “It’s my turn. It’s not fair, Mr. Angerstyne.” 

“You, Dan, and Fred, and Toby, all the lot of you, shall have a 
carriage to yourselves for a whole day if you like, but King goes 
with me,” said Mr. Angerstyne, helping the lad up. 

He got in himself, took his seat by Mrs. Sanker, and the post-boy 
touched up his horses. Mrs. Sanker, mildly delighted, for she liked 
these drives, sat in her ordinary costume: a fancy shawl of some 
thick kind of silk crape, all the colours of the rainbow blended into its 
pattern, and a black velvet bonnet with a turned-up brim and a rose 
in it, beneath which her light hair hung down in loose curls. 

We stopped at Lake’s boarding-house to take up the three girls, 
who got in, and sat on the seat opposite Mrs. Sanker and Mr. 
Angerstyne, and then the post-boy started for Holt Fleet. “The place 
is nothing,” observed Captain Sanker, who had suggested it as an easy, 
pleasant drive, to Mr. Angerstyne; “but the inn is comfortable, and 
the garden’s nice to sit or stroll in.” 

We reached Holt Fleet at one o’clock. The first thing Mr. Anger- 
styne did was to order luncheon, anything they could conveniently 
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give us, and to serve it in the garden. It proved to be ham and 
eggs ; first-rate ; we were all hungry, and he bade them keep on fry- 
ing till further orders. At which the girl who waited on us laughed, 
as she drew the corks of some bottled perry. 

I saw a bit of by-play later. Strolling about to digest the ham and 
eggs, some in one part of the grounds, which in places had a wild and 
picturesque aspect, some in another, Mr. Angerstyne suddenly laid 
hold of Anne, as if to save her from falling. She was standing in that 
high narrow pathway that is perched up aloft and looks so dangerous, 
steadying herself by a tree, and bending cautiously forwards to look 
down. The path may be gone now. The features of the whole place 
may be altered ; perhaps even done away with altogether ; for I am 
writing of years and years ago. He stole up and caught her by the 
waist. 

“Oh, Mr. Angerstyne !” she exclaimed, blushing and starting. 

“Were you going to take a leap?” 

“No, no,” she smiled. “ Would it kill me if I did?” 

‘“‘ Suppose I let you go—and send you over to try it?” 

Ah, he would not do that. He was holding her ail too safely. Anne 
made an effort to free herself; but her eyelids drooped over her tell- 
tale eyes, her all conscious face betrayed what his presence was to her. 

“ How beautiful the river is from this, as we look up it!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“More than beautiful.” 

Julia Podd rushed up to mar the harmony. Never does a fleeting 
moment of this kind set in but somebody does mar it. Julia flirted 
desperately with Mr. Angerstyne. 


As the days went on, there could be no mistake made by the one or 
two of us who kept our eyes open. I mean, as to Mr. Angerstyne’s liking 
for Anne Lewis, and the reciprocal feelings he had awakened. 
With her, it had been a case of love at first sight ; or nearly so. And 
that, if you may believe the learned in the matter, is the only love 
deserving the name. Perhaps it had been so with him: I don’t know. 

Three parts of their time they talked together in French, for Mr. 
Angerstyne spoke it well. And that vexed Julia and Fanny Podd, 
who called themselves good French scholars, but who somehow failed 
to understand. “They talk so fast; they do it on purpose,” 
grumbled Fanny. 

That a fine gentleman and a man of the great world should stay 
dawdling on at a boarding-house, puzzled Miss Dinah, who knew 
what was what. But of course it was no business of hers; she and 
Mrs. Lake were only too glad to have one who paid so liberally. 
Twice a week regularly he went over to Malvern for the day, some- 
times getting back in time for dinner, sometimes not. 
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‘The college school had begun again, and I was back at Lake’s. For 
Tom and Alfred Lake were at home now; and nothing would do but 
I must come to their house before I went home—to which I was daily 
expecting a summons. As to the bride and bridegroom, they pro- 
bably meant to remain away for good; weeks had elapsed since their 
departure. Nobody regretted that : Julia and Fanny Podd considered 
Maythorn Bank the fag-end of the world, and hoped they might never 
be called to it. As to Anne—who, living in the Elysian Fields, would 
care to exchange them for the dreary land outside their borders ? 

One evening we were invited to a tea-dinner at Captain Sanker’s. 
The Miss Podds persisted in calling it a soirée. It turned out to be 
a scrambling kind of entertainment, and must have amused Mr. 
Angerstyne. Biddy had poured the bowl of sweet custard over the 
meat patties by mistake, and put salt on the open tartlets in place of 
sugar. 

The evening, with its mistakes, and its fun, and its laughter, and its 
genuine hospitality, came to an end, and we started to go home under 
the convoy of Mr. Angerstyne, all the Sanker boys, except Toby, 
attending us. It was a lovely moonlight night; Mrs. Lake, who 
had come in at the tail of the soirée, remarked that the moon was 
never brighter. 

“Why, just look there!” she exclaimed, as we turned up Edgar 
Street, intending to take that and the steps onwards; “the Tower 
gates are open!” For it was the custom to close the great gates of 
Edgar Tower at dusk. 

“Oh, I know,” cried Fred Sanker. ‘“ The sub-dean gives a dinner 
to-night ; and the porter has left the gates wide for the carriages. 
Who is good for a race round the Green ?” 

It seemed that we all were, for the whole lot of us followed him in, 
leaving Mrs. Lake calling after us in consternation. The old Tower 
porter, no doubt thinking the Green was being charged by an army of 
ill-doers, rushed out of his place, shouting to us to come back. 

Much we heeded him! Counting the carriages (three of them) 
waiting at the sub-dean’s door, we raced homewards at will, some 
hither, some yonder. The evening’s coolness felt delicious after the hot 
and garish day; the moonlight brought out the lights and shades of 
the queer old houses and the older cathedral. Collecting ourselves 
together again presently, at Fred Sanker’s whoop, Mr. Angerstyne and 
Anne were missing. 

“They’ve gone to look at the Severn, I think,” said Dan Sanker, 
“T heard him tell her it was worth looking at in the moonlight.” 

Yes, they were there. He had Anne’s arm tucked up under his, 
and his head bent over her that she might catch his whispers. He 
turned round when he heard us. 

“Indeed we must go home, Mr. Angerstyne,” said Julia Podd, who 
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had run down after me, and spoke crossly. ‘The college clock is 
chiming the quarter to eleven. What will Mrs. Lake say?” 

“Ts it so late?” he answered her, in a pleasant voice. ‘“ Time flies 
quickly in the moonlight: I’ve often remarked it.” 

Walking forward, he kept by the side of Julia; Anne and I fol- 
lowed together. Some of the boys were shouting themselves hoarse 
from the top of the ascent, wanting to know if we were lost. 

“Ts it all settled, Anne?” I asked her, jestingly, dropping my 


voice. 
“Ts what settled?” she returned. But she understood; for her 


face looked like a rose in the moonlight. 

“You know. J can see, if the others can’t. And if it makes you 
happy, Anne, I’m very glad of it. 

“Oh Johnny, I hope—I hope no one else does see. But indeed 
you are making more of it than it deserves.” 

‘What does he say to you?” . 

“ He has not said anything. So you see, Johnny, you may be quite 
mistaken.” 

It was all the same: if he had not said anything yet, there could be 
no question that he meant soon to say it. We were passing the old 
elm trees just then, and the moonlight, flickering through them on 
Anne’s face, lighted up the sweet hope that lay on it. 

‘Sometimes I think if—if papa should not approve of it!” she 
whispered. 

“ But he is sure to approve of it. One can’t help liking Mr. An- 
gerstyne, and his position is undeniable.” 

The three carriages were gone ; and the porter kept up a fire of 
abuse as he waited to watch us through the little postern door. The 
boys, being college boys, returned it with interest. Wishing the 
Sankers good night, who ran straight down Edgar Street on their way 
home, we turned ‘off up the steps, and found Mrs. Lake standing 
patiently at her door. I saw Mr. Angerstyne catch Anne’s hand for a 
moment in his, under cover of our entrance. 

The morning brought news. Dr. and Mrs. Lewis were on their way 
to Maythorn Bank, expected to reach it that evening, and the young 
ladies were bidden to depart for it on the following day. 





A wonderful change had taken place in Dr. Lewis. If they had 
doubted before whether the Doctor was not going into his dotage, 
they could not doubt now, for he was decidedly zz it. A soft-speaking, 
mooning man, now, utterly lost in the shadow cast by his wife’s im- 
portance. She appeared to be smiling in face and gentle in accent as 
ever, but she overruled every soul in the house: nobody but herself 
had a will in it. What little strength of mind he might have had, his 
new bride had taken out of him. 
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Anne did not like it. Hitherto mistress of all things under her 
father, she found herself passed over as a nonentity. She might not 
express an opinion, or hazard a wish. “My dear, Zam here now,” 
Mrs. Lewis said to her once or twice emphatically. Anne was deposed; 
her reign was over. 

One little thing that happened, she certainly did not like. Though 
humble-minded, entirely un-self-asserting, sweet-tempered and modest 
as a girl should be, she did not like this. Mrs. Lewis sent out invita- 
tions for dinner to some people in the neighbourhood, strangers until 
then to her ; the table was too full by one, and she told Anne that she 
could not sit down. It was too bad; especially as Julia and Fanny 
Podd filled two of the more important places, with bunches of sweet 
peas fresh in their hair. 

“Besides,” Mrs. Lewis had said to Anne in the morning, “ we must 
have a French side-dish or two, and there’s nobody but you under- 
stands them.” 

Whether the having to play the host was too much for him, or that 
he did not like the slight put upon his daughter, before the dinner was 
half over, the Doctor fell asleep. He could not be roused from it. 
Herbert Tanerton, who had sat by Mrs. Lewis’s side to say grace, 
thought it was not sleep but unconsciousness. Between them, the 
company carried him into the other room ; and Anne, hastening to 
send in her French dishes, ran there to attend upon him. 

“Thope and trust there’s nothing amiss with his heart,” said old 
Coney doubtfully in the bride’s ear. 

‘““My dear Mr. Coney, his heart is as strong as mine—believe me,” 
affirmed Mrs. Lewis, flicking some crumbs off the front of her wedding 
dress. 

“T hope it is, I’m sure,” repeated Coney. “I don’t like that blue 
tinge round his lips.” 

They went back to the dinner table when Dr. Lewis revived. 
Anne remained kneeling at his feet, gently chafing his hands. 

' “What’s the matter ?”’ he cried, staring at her like a man bewildered. 
“What are you doing?” 

“ Dear papa, you fell asleep over your dinner, and they could not 
wake you. Do you feel ill?” 

“Where am I?” he asked, as if he were speaking out of a dream. 
And she told him what she could. But she had not heard those 
suspicious words of old Coney’s. 

It was some minutes yet before he got much sense into him, or 
seemed fully to understand. He fell back in the chair then, with a 
deep sigh, keeping Anne’s hand in his. 

“Shall I get you anything, papa?” she asked, “You had eaten 
scarcely any dinner, they say. Would you like a little drop of brandy- 
and-water ?” 
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‘“‘Why was not your dress ready?” 

“My dress !” exclaimed Anne. 

‘She said so to me, when I asked why you did not come to table. 
Not made, or washed, or ironed ; or something.” 

Anne felt rather at sea. ‘There’s nothing the matter with my 
dresses, papa,” she said. ‘ But never mind them—or me. Will you 
go back to dinner? Or shall I get you anything here ?” 

“IT don’t want to go back; I don’t want anything,” he answered. 
“Go and finish yours, my dear.” 

“‘T have had mine,” she said with a faint blush. For indeed her 
dinner had consisted of some bread-and-butter in the kitchen, eaten 
over the French stew-pans. Dr. Lewis was gazing out at the trees, 
and seemed to be in thought. 

“‘ Perhaps you stayed away from home rather too long, papa,” she 
suggested. ‘‘ You are not accustomed to travelling ; and I think you 
are scarcely strong enough for it. You looked very worn when you 
first came home; worn and ill.” 

“Ay. Itold her it did not do for me; but she laughed. It was 
nothing but a whirl, you know. And I only want to be quiet.” 

“Tt is very quiet here, dear papa, and you will soon feel stronger. 
You shall sit out of doors in the sun of a day, and I will read to you. 
I wish you would let me get you ——” 

“Hush, child. I’m thinking.” 

With his eyes still fixed on the out-of-door landscape, he sat stroking 
Anne’s hand abstractedly. Nothing broke the silence, save the faint 
clatter of knives and forks from the dining-room. 

‘“‘ Mind, Anne, she made me do it,” he suddenly exclaimed. 

“Made you do what, papa?” 

“‘ And so, my dear, if I am not allowed to remedy it, and you feel 
disappointed, you must think as lightly of it as you are able, and don’t 
blame me more than you can help. I'll alter it again if I can, be 
sure of that: but I don’t have a moment to myself, and at times it 
‘seems that she’s just my keeper.” 

Anne answered soothingly that all he did must be right, but had no 
‘time to say more, for Mr. Coney, stealing on tip-toe from the dining- 
room, came in to see after the patient. Anne had not the remotest 
idea what it was that the Doctor had alluded to; but she had caught 
up one idea with dread of heart—that the marriage had not increased 
his happiness. Perhaps had marred it. 

Maythorn Bank did not suit Mrs. Lewis. Ere she had been two 
weeks at it, she found it insufferably dull; not to be endured at any 
price. There was no fashion thereabouts, and not much visiting ; the 
neighbours were mostly simple, unpretending people, quite different 
from the style of company met with in garrison towns and pump- 
rooms. Moreover the few people who might have visited Mrs. Lewis, 
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did not seem to take to her, or to remember that she was there. This 
did not imply discourtesy : Dr. Lewis and his daughter had but just, 
so to say, come strangers into the place, and people could not practi- 
cally recollect all at once that Maythorn Bank was inhabited. Where 
was the use of dressing up in peacock’s plumes if nobody came to see 
her? The magnificent wardrobe, laid in during herrecent honeymoon, 
seemed as good as wasted. 

“T can’t stand this !” emphatically cried Mrs. Lewis one day to her 
daughters. And Anne, chancing to enter the room unexpectedly at 
the moment, heard her say it, and wondered what it meant. 

That same afternoon, Dr. Lewis had another attack. Anne found 
him sitting beside the pear-tree insensible, his head hanging over the 
arm of the bench. Travelling had not brought this second attack on ; 
that was certain ; for no man could be leading a more quiet, moping 
life than he was. Save that he listened now and then to some book 
that Anne read, he had no amusement whatever, no excitement; he 
might have sat all day long with his mouth closed, for all there was to 
open it for. Mrs. Lewis’s powers of fascination, that she had exercised 
so persistently upon him as Mrs. Podd, seemed to have deserted her 
for good. She passed her hours gaping, sleeping, complaining, hardly 
replying to a question of his, if he by chance asked her one. Even 
the soft sweet voice that had charmed the world mostly degenerated 
now into a croak or a scream. Those very mild, not-say-bo-to-a-goose 
voices are sometimes only kept for public life. 

“T shall take you off to Worcester,” cried Mrs. Lewis to him, when 
he came out of his insensibility. ‘We will start as soon as breakfast’s 
over in the morning.” 

Dr. Lewis began to tremble. ‘I don’t want to go to Worcester,” 
said he. ‘I want to stay here.” 

“But staying here is not good for you, my dear. You'll be better 
at Mrs. Lake’s. It is the remains of this paint that is making you ill. 
I can smell it still quite strongly, and I decidedly object to stay in it.” 

“ My dear, you can go; I should not wish to prevent you. But, as 
to the paint, I don’t smell it at all now. You can all go. Anne will 
take care of me.” 

“My dear Dr. Lewis, do you think I would leave you behind me? 
It és the paint. And you shall see a doctor at Worcester.” 

But Mrs. Lewis did not intend that Anne should go ; and stopped 
her when she saw her busy over her trunks. 

“You need not pack your own things. You are not going to Wor- 
cester, It is intended that you shall remain here and take care of the 
house and of Sally.” ; 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Lewis, I could not stay here alone,” cried Anne, a hun- 
dred thoughts rushing tumultuously into her mind. “It could not be.” 

“Not stay here alone! Why, what is to hinder it? Do you sup- 
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pose you would get run away with? Now, my dear, we will have no 
trouble, if you please. You will stay at home like a good girl—there- 
fore you may unpack your box.” 

Anne went straight to her father, and found him with Herbert 
Tanerton. He had walked over from Timberdale to inquire after the 
Doctor’s health. 

“Could this be, papa?” she said. “That I am to be left alone 
here while you stay at Worcester ?” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, child,” was the peevish answer. “ My belief 
is, that you dream dreams, Anne, and then fancy them realities.” 

“ But Mrs. Lewis tells me that I am not to go to Worcester—that I 
am to stay at home,” persisted Anne. And she said it before Mrs, 
Lewis, who had come into the room then and was shaking hands with 
the parson. 

“T think, love, it will be so much better for dear Anne to remain 
here and see to things,” she said, in that sweet company voice of 
hers. 

“No,” dissented the Doctor, plucking up the courage to be firm, 
“If Anne stays here, I shall stay. I’m sure I’d be thankful if you’d 
let us stay : we should get a bit of peace and quiet.” 

She did not make a fuss before the parson. Perhaps she saw that 
to hold out might cause some unprofitable commotion. Treating Anne 
to a beaming smile, she remarked that her dear papa’s wish was of 
course law, and bade her run and finish her packing. 

And when they arrived the next day at Lake’s, and Anne heard 
that Henry Angerstyne was in truth still there, and knew that she 
should soon be in his presence, it did indeed seem to her that she had 
stepped into paradise. She was alone when he entered, the others had 
sought their respective chambers, leaving Anne to gather up their 
packages and follow, and she had her bonnet untied and her arms full 
of things when he came into the room. Paradise! she might have 
experienced some bliss in her life, but none like unto this. Her veins 
were tingling, her heart-blood leaping. How well he looked! how 
noble! how superior to other men! As he caught her hand in his, 
and bent to whisper his low words of greeting, she could scarcely 
contain within bounds the ecstasy of her emotion. 

“Tam so glad you are back again, Anne! I could not believe the 
good news when the letter came to Mrs. Lake this morning. You have 
been away two weeks, and they have seemed like months.” 

“You did not come over: you said you should,” faltered Anne. 

“Ay. And TI sprained my foot the day you left, and have had to 
nurse it. It is not quite strong yet. Bad luck, was it not p—What do 
you want? Where are you going?” 

“T must take these things up to papa and Mrs. Lewis. Please to 
let me go.” 
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But, before he would release her hand, he suddenly bent his head 
and kissed her : once, twice. 

“Pardon me, Anne, I could not help it; it is only a French 
greeting,” he whispered, as she escaped with her face in a flame, and 
her heart beating time to its own sweet music. 

“What a stay Mr. Angerstyne is making !” exclaimed Fanny Podd, 
who had run about to seek Miss Dinah, and found her making a new 
surplice for Tom. 

“Well, we are glad to have him,” answered Miss Dinah, “and he 
has had a sprained ankle. We know now what is detaining him in 
Worcestershire, It seems that some old lady is lying ill at Malvern, 
and he can’t get away.” 

“Some old lady lying ill at Malvern !” retorted Fanny, who liked to 
take Miss Dinah down when she could. “Why should that detain 
Mr. Angerstyne? Who is the old lady !” 

“She is a relation of his: his great-aunt, I think. And I believe 
she is very fond of him, and won’t let him go to any distance. All 
these visits he makes to Malvern are to see her. She is very rich, and 
he will come in for her money.” 

“T’m sure he’s rich enough without it; he does not want more 
money,” grumbled Fanny. “If the old lady would leave a little to 
those who need it, she might do some good.” 

“She’d have to be made of gold and diamonds if she left some to 
all who need it,” sighed Miss Dinah. “Mr. Angerstyne deserves to be 
rich, he is so liberal with his money. Many a costly dainty he caused 
us to send up to that poor sick Captain Bristow, letting him think it 
was all in the regular boarding fare.” 

“But I think it was fearfully sly of him never to tell us why he went 
so much to Malvern—only you must always put in a good word for 
everybody, Miss Dinah. I asked him one day what his attraction was, 
that he should be perpetually running over there, and he gravely 
answered me that he liked the Malvern air.” 


Just for a few days Dr. Lewis seemed to get a little better. . Mrs. 
Lewis’s fascinations had returned to her, and she in a degree kept him 
alive. It might have been from goodness of heart, or it might have 
been that she did not like to neglect him before people just yet, but 
she was ever devising plans for his amusement—which of course 
included that of herself and of her daughters. Mr. Angerstyne had 
not been more lavish of money in coach hire than was Mrs. Lewis. 
Carriages for the country and flies for the town—that was the order of 
the day. Anne was rarely invited to make one of the party: for her 
there was never room. What of that? At home she had the society 
of Mr. Angerstyne. 

While they were driving everywhere, or taking their pleasure in the 
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town, shopping and exhibiting their finery, of which they seemed to 
display a new stock perpetually, Anne was left at liberty to enjoy her 
dangerous happiness. Dangerous, if it should not come to anything : 
and he had not spoken yet. They would sit together over their 
German, Anne trying to beat it into him, and laughing with him at his 
mistakes. If she went out to walk, she presently found herself over- 
taken by Mr. Angerstyne: and they would linger in the mellow light 
of the soft autumn days, or in the early twilight. Whatever might 
come of it, there could be no question that for the time she was living 
in the most intense happiness. And about a fortnight of this went on. 

Then Dr. Lewis began to droop. One day when he was out he had 
another of those attacks in the carriage. It was very slight, Mrs. 
Lewis said when they got back; he did not lose consciousness for 
more than three or four minutes. But he continued to be so weak 
and ill afterwards that a physician was called in—Dr. Malden. What 
he said was known only to the patient and his wife, for nobody else 
was admitted to the conference. 

“IT want to go home,” the Doctor said to Anne the next morning, 
speaking in his usual querulous faint tone and as if his mind were half 
gone. “I’m sure I did not smell any paint the last time ; it must have 
been her fancy. I want to go there to be quiet.” 

‘Well, papa, why don’t you say so?” 

“But it’s of no use my saying so: she won’t listen. I can’t stand 
the racket here, child ; the perpetual driving out: the wheels of the 
carriages shake my head. And look at the expense! It frightens me.” 

Anne scarcely knew what to answer. She herself was powerless ; 
and, so far as she believed, her father was; utterly so. Powerless in 
the hands of his new wife. Dr. Lewis. glanced round the room as if 
to make sure there were no eavesdroppers, and went on in a whisper. 

“T’m terrified, Anne. I am being ruined. All my ready money's 
gone; she has had it all; she made me draw it out of the bank, 
And there, in that drawer, are two rolls of bills; she brought them 
to me yesterday, and there’s nothing to pay them with.” 

Anne’s heart fluttered. Was he only fancying these things in his 
decaying mind? Or, were they true?” 

“September has now come in, papa, and your quarter’s dividends 
will soon be due, you know. Do not worry yourself.” 

“They have been forestalled,” he whispered. “She owed a lot of 
things before her marriage, and the people would have sued me had I 
not paid them. I wish we were back in France, child! I wish we had 
never left it!” And, but for one thing, Anne would have wished it, too. 

One afternoon, when it was getting late, Anne went into High 
Street to buy some pink ribbon for her hair. Mrs. Lewis and her 
party had gone over to Croome, somebody having given her an order 
to see the gardens there. The house was as busy as it could be, 
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some fresh inmates of consequence being expected that evening ; 
Anne had been helping Miss Dinah, and it was only at the last 
minute she could run out. In coming back, the ribbon bought, just 
abreast of the college gates, she heard steps behind her, and found 
her arm touched. It was by Mr. Angerstyne. For the past two 
days—nearly three—he had been absent at Malvern. The sight of 
him was to her as if the sun had shone. 

“Oh !—is it you?—are you back?” she cried, with as much quiet 
indifference as she could put on. 

“T have just got back. My aunt is better. And how are you, 
Anne?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“Need you go in yet? Let us take a short stroll. The afternoon 
is delightful.” 

He called it afternoon, but it was getting on fast for evening : and 
he turned in at the college gates as he spoke. So they wound 
round St. Michael’s churchyard and passed on to the Dark Alley, and 
so down the long flight of steps that leads from it, and on to the banks 
of the Severn. 

“How are you all going on at Lake’s?” he asked presently, 
breaking the silence. 

“Just as usual. To-day is a grand field day,” Anne added gaily: 
“at least, this evening is to be one, and we are not to dine till seven 
o'clock.” 

“Seven? So much the better. But why?” 

“Some people of importance are coming —— 

Mr. Angerstyne’s laugh interrupted her. She laughed also. 

“Tt is what Miss Dinah said: ‘ people of importance.’ They will 
arrive late, so the dinner-hour is put off.” 

“Take care, Anne!” 

A horse, towing a barge, was overtaking them. Mr. Angerstyne 
drew Anne out of the way, and the dinner and the new guests were 
forgotten. 

It was almost dusk when they returned. The figures on the college 
tower were darkened, as they came through the large gateway at the 
boat-house ; the old elm-trees yonder, filled with their cawing rooks, 
looked weird in the dim twilight. Mr. Angerstyne did not turn to 
the Dark Alley again, but went straight on to the Green. He was 
talking of his estate in Essex. It was a topic often chosen by him ; 
and Anne seemed to know the place quite well by this time. 

“You would like the little stream that runs through the grounds,” 
he was observing. ‘It is not, of course, like the grand river we 
have just left, but it is pleasant to wander by, for it winds in and out 
in the most picturesque manner possible, and the banks are over- 
shadowed by trees. Yes, Anne, you would like that.” 
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“ Are you going through the cloisters ?—is it not too late?” she 
interrupted, quite at a loss for something to say ; not caring to answer 
that she shou/d like to wander by the stream. 

For he was crossing towards the little south cloister door: though 
onwards through the Green would have been their more direct road. 

“Too late? No. Why should it be? You are not afraid of 
ghosts, are you?” 

Anne laughed. But, lest she should be afraid of ghosts, he put 
her hand within his arm as they passed through the dark narrow 
passage beyond the postern ; and so they marched arm-in-arm through 
the cloisters. 

“To sit by that winding stream on a summer’s day listening to its 
murmurs, to the singing of the birds, the sweet sighing of the trees; 
or holding low converse with a cherished companion—yes, Anne, 
you would like that. It would just suit you, for you are of a silent 
and dreamy nature.” 

There might not be much actual meaning in the words if you sat 
down to analyze them : but, to the inexperienced mind of Anne they 
sounded very like plain speaking. At any rate, she took them to 
be an earnest that she siou/d sometime sit by that stream with him— 
his wife. The dusky cloisters seemed to have suddenly filled them- 
selves with refulgent light ; the gravestones on which she was tread- 
ing felt soft as the mossy glades of fairy-land. Heaven was above 
her, and heaven beneath: there was no longer any prosaic earth for 
Anne Lewis. 

“ Good night, gentlefolks.” 

The salutation came from the cloister porter; who, coming in to 
close the gates, met them as they were nearing the west door. Not 
another word had passed until now: Mr. Angerstyne had fallen into 
silence ; Anne could not have spoken to gain the world. 

“Good night to you, my man.” 

Lake’s was in a bustle when they reached it. The luggage 
of the new people, who had just been shown to their chambers, was 
being taken in; the carriage containing Dr. and Mrs. Lewis was 
then just driving up. Anne felt alarmed as she caught sight of her 
father, he looked so very ill, Mr. Angerstyne, in his ready kindly 
way, waited to help him down and to give him his arm along the 
passage ; he then ran up to his room, remarking that he had letters to 
write. 

The people assembled for dinner in full fig, out of deference to the 
new comers: who proved to bea Lady Knight, and a Mrs. and Miss 
Colter. Anne wore her pretty grey bridesmaid’s dress, and. the pink 
ribbon just bought in her hair. At the very last moment, Mr. 
Angerstyne came down; his hands full of the letters he had been 
writing. 
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‘““Why, are you here?” exclaimed Lady Knight : who seemed to be 
a chatty, voluble woman. ‘I am surprised.” 

Mr. Angerstyne, putting his letters on the side table, until he could 
take them to the post, turned round at the address. A moment’s 
stare, half doubt, half astonishment, and he went forward to shake 
Lady Knight’s hand. 

“ What brings you here ?” she asked. 

“T have been here some little time. Old Miss Gibson is at Malvern, 
so I can’t go far away.” 

There was no opportunity for more: dinner was waiting. Mr. 
Angerstyne and Anne sat side by side that evening; Lady Knight 
was opposite. Miss Diana presided as usual, her best yellow cap 
perched on the top of her curls. 

During an interval of silence, amid the general bustle and clatter of 
the dinner, for the two girls who waited (after their own fashion) had 
both run to carry away the fish and bring in the meat, Lady Knight 
looked across the table to put a question to Mr. Angerstyne. 

“ How is your wife?” 

The silence dropped to a dead stillness). He appeared not to 
hear. 

“How is your wife, Henry Angerstyne? Have you seen her 
lately ?” 

He could not make believe to be deaf any longer, and answered 
with angry curtness. 

“No, I have not. She is all right, I suppose.” 

By the way the whole table stared, you might have thought a 
bombshell had fallen. Miss Diana sat with her mouth open in sheer 
amazement. 

“Are you really married, Mr. Angerstyne ?” 

“Of course he is married,” said Lady Knight. “All the world 
knows that. His wife is my cousin. I saw her at Lowestoft a few 
weeks ago, Henry. She was looking prettier than ever.” 

“Ah, Mr. Angerstyne, how sly you were, not to tell us!” cried Mrs. 
Lewis, playfully shaking her fan at him. “ You Oh, goodness 
me!” 

A loud crash! Jenny the maid had dropped a hot vegetable dish 
on the floor, scattering the pieces and spilling the peas; and followed 
it up with a shriek and a scream. That took off the attention; and 
Mr. Angerstyne, coolly eating away at his bread, turned to make some 
passing remark to Anne. 

But the words were left unspoken. No ghost ever seen, in cloisters 
vf out of them, was whiter than she. Lips and fingers were alike 
trembling. 

“You should be more careful, Jenny!” he called out in a tone 
of authority. ‘Ladies don’t care to be startled in this way.” Just 
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as though Anne had turned white from the clatter of the broken 
dish. ; 

Well, it had been a dreadful revelation for her. All the sunshine of 
this world seemed to have gone out for ever; to have left nothing 
behind it but a misty darkness. Rallying her pride and her courage, 
she went on with her dinner, as the others did. Her head was throb- 
bing, her brain burning; her mind had turned to chaos. She heard 
them making arrangements to go on a pic-nic party to Croome Woods 
on the morrow; not in the least understanding what was said or 
planned. 

“You did surprise us!” observed Mrs. Lewis to Lady Knight, 
when they were in the drawing-room after dinner, and Mr. Angerstyne 
had gone out with his letters. ‘ What could have been his motive for 
allowing us to think him a bachelor?” 

“A dislike to mention her name,” replied Lady Knight, candidly. 
“That was it, I expect. He married her for her pretty face, and then 
found out what a goose she was. So they did not get on together. 
She goes her way and he goes his ; now and then they meet for a week 
or two, but it’s not often.” 

“What a very unsatisfactory state of things!” cried Miss Dinah, 
who was handing round the cups of coffee herself for fear of another 
upset. “Is it her fault or his ?” 

“ Faults on both sides,” said Lady Knight ; who had an abrupt way 
of speaking, and was as poor as a church mouse. “She has a fearfully 
affronting temper of her own; those women with dolls’ faces some- 
times have; and he was not as forbearing as he might have been. 
Any way, that is the state of affairs between Mr. and Mrs. Angerstyne ; 
and, apart from it, there’s no scandal or reproach attaching to either of 
them.” 

Anne, sitting in a quiet corner, listened to all this mechanically. 
What mattered the details to her ?—the broad fact had been enough. 
The hum of conversation was going on all around ; her father, looking 
somewhat the better for his dinner, was playing at backgammon with 
Tom Lake. She saw nothing, knew nothing, until Mr. Angerstyne 
dropped into the seat beside her. 

“Shall you join this expedition to Croome to-morrow, Anne?” 

Julia and Fanny were thumping over a duet, pedal down, and 
Anne barely caught the low-spoken words. 

“TI do not know,” she answered after a brief pause. “ My head 
aches.” 

“T don’t much care about it myself; rather the opposite. I shall 
certainly not go if you don’t.” 

Why! he was speaking to her just as though nothing had occurred. 
If anything could have added to her sense of shame and misery, It 
was this. It sounded like an insult, arousing all the spiritj}she 
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possessed: her whole nature rose in rebellion against his line of 
conduct. 

“Why have you been talking to me these many weeks as you 
have been doing, Mr. Angerstyne?” she asked in her straight- 
forward simplicity, turning her face to his. 

“ There has been no harm in it,” he answered. 

“ Harm!” she repeated from her wrung heart. “ Perhaps not to 
you. There has been at least no good in it.” 

“If you only knew what an interval of pleasantness it has been for 
me, Anne! Almost deluded me into forgetting my odious chains 
and fetters.” 

“Would a gentleman have so amused himself, Mr. Angerstyne ?” 

But she gave him no opportunity of reply. Rising from her seat, 
and drawing her slight form to its full height, she looked into his face 
steadily, knowing not perhaps how much of scorn and reproach her 
gaze betrayed, and crossed the room to sit down by her father. 
Once after that she caught his eye: caught the expression of sorrow, 
of repentance, of deep commiseration that shone in every line of his 
face—for she could not altogether hide the pain seated in her own. 
And later, amid the bustle of the general good-nights, she found 
her hand pressed within his, and heard his whispered, contrite 
prayer : 

“Forgive me, Anne; forgive me!” 

She lay awake all night, resolving to be brave, to make no sign; 
praying heaven to help her bear the anguish of her sorely-stricken 
heart, and not to let the blow quite kill her. But she would feel it 
during the rest of her life. 

And before the house was well up in the morning, a messenger 
arrived post haste from Malvern, to summon Mr. Angerstyne to his 
aunt’s dying bed. He told Miss Dinah, when he shook hands with 
her at parting, that she might as well send his traps after him, if she 
would be so kind, as he thought he should not return to Worcester 
again. 

And that was the ending of Anne Lewis’s love. Not a very un- 
common end people say. But she had been hardly dealt by. 

And I am very sorry not to be able to get in the end before next 
month. 

Jounny LupLow. 





LAURENCE STERNE: 


I N the chapter in “The Virginians” which tells us how a Sunday was 

passed in a nobleman’s country-house in the last century, Mr. 
Thackeray has drawn a picture of the chaplain which, in many points, 
reminds us of the subject of this paper. 

We must remember the manners of the times in glancing at such a 
character as Sterne’s. Perhaps he was no worse than a great number 
of his class, and certainly he was far more clever. We begin then with 
the confession that we are not going to describe ahero: but as a man 
who once possessed considerable fame, a few lines about him may 
perhaps be allowed. 

“Yonder lean, cadaverous lad, who is always borrowing money, 
telling lies, and himself intended for the Church, is Master Laurence 
Sterne, an archbishop’s grandson. For shame, you little reprobate! 
But what a genius the fellow has! He shall have a sound flogging, 
and as soon as the young scamp is out of the whipping-room, give him 
a gold medal. Such would be my practice, were I Dr. Birch and 
master of the school.” 

Happily this terrible portrait of youthful depravity has no historical 
basis beyond the fertile imagination of Mr. Roundabout. But after 
quoting it we may be excused if we refer to another schoolboy 
adventure which Sterne mentions himself in the few notes he has left 
about his own life. There is the true spirit of mischief in this boyish 
freak of his. The schoolroom had just been made resplendent with 
new whitewash, but the incautious workmen had left their ladders and 
brushes behind. Up scrambled the mischievous urchin, and wrote, in 
large capital letters, his own signature, “ Lau. Sterne.” He was severely 
flogged by the usher for defacing the work. The superior, however, 
resented the punishment, declaring that the name was that of a genius, 
and should never be erased. 

Laurence was sent to Jesus College, Cambridge, by his cousin, in 
1733, whom he tells us became a father to him after the death of his 
parent, who had been a lieutenant in the army. Laury’s father saw a 
good deal of service in his day, and seems to have been a regular 
Irishman. His son has thus painted him. “ He was in his temper 
somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a kindly, sweet disposition, void of 
all design, and so innocent in his own intentions that he suspected no 
one, so that you might have cheated him ten times a day, if nine had 
not been sufficient for your purpose.” This sketch clearly points to 
the original whence arose Uncle Toby. 
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There is one member of the Sterne family whose name is now 
scarcely ever heard of, but who must have led a constant life 
of drudgery and neglect. Sterne’s mother was the daughter 
of an army sutler called Nuttle, and the lieutenant, having got into 
debt to him, made peace with his creditor by marrying the step- 
daughter, who was a widow. Laurence was their second child, and 
was born at Clonmel, November 24th, 1713. This poor woman 
seems to have led the iife of a regular soldier’s drudge. The terms of 
the marriage did not look promising, and the sequel answered to the 
beginning. Following her husband about from place to place, some- 
times with and sometimes without the children, she was exposed again 
and again to perils by sea and land. 

After the death of the husband we hear very little of the widow; the 
last time any notice is made of her is in a visit which she paid to York 
to see her son Laurence, who was then a clergyman with a living near 
that city, and a prebendal stall in the cathedral. Matters then could 
not have been going on very badly with him, for he was still quite 
young, and had already gained a wife with some money, and con- 
siderable Church preferment. We hope, therefore, that he treated his 
poor mother with kindness. He speaks of hurrying to York to meet her, 
as having ‘‘ much to say to her,” and as being busy arranging some of 
her difficulties, for he writes, “I trust my poor mother’s affair is by this 
time ended, to our comfort, and I trust hers.” 

Quite uneventful was the greater part of Sterne’s life. From his 
early love-letters up to the eve of the publication of “ Tristram Shandy ” 
—nearly twenty years—not a fragment of his correspondence remains. 
No one seems to have thought that the skinny, sallow, badly-dressed 
parson was ever to make a noise in the world. All this time he was 
passing his days at Sutton, and amusing himself, he tells us, with books, 
painting, fiddling, and shooting. But a great change took place in his 
fortune after he became an author. The first two volumes of “ Tristram 
Shandy ” were published with immense success in January, 1760. ‘“ At 
present,” wrote Horace Walpole in April, “nothing is talked of, nothing 
admired, but what I cannot help calling a very insipid and tedious 
performance ; it is a kind of novel, called ‘The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy,’ the great humour of which consists in the whole 
narration always going backward. It makes one smile two or three 
times at the beginning but in recompense makes one yawn for two 
hours. The characters are tolerably kept up, but the humour is for 
ever attempted and missed.” 

So much for the opinion of this smart and fashionable letter-writer. 
But the public were not of the same way of thinking, and as every year 
brought forth its two new volumes, the success and reputation of the 
author received an additional triumph. 

Such was Sterne’s life then after he became an author. The greater 
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part of the winter and most of the summer he lived in London, where 
he had lodgings in Bond Street, and the rest of the year he retired to 
his Yorkshire living to compose fresh instalments of his “Tristram 
Shandy.” His London life was one constant scene of gaiety and 
dissipation. His highest aim in existence was “to play and trifle life 
awa. aio tenderness evaporated in love-making; he had always an 
unlimited amount of tears to shed on every occasion, and his liberality 
scarcely ever went beyond tips to chambermaids and macaroons to 
donkeys. 

As for his wife, any interest he might at one time have felt in that 
quarter seems soon to have died out, and all sentimental allusion 
respecting her is soon considered by the amorous Laurence as only 
‘‘ sweetness wasted on the desert air.” This is how he speaks of her 
in a letter to Mrs. Draper, who under the name of Eliza formed the 
subject of his last passion, only a year before his death. Nothing can 
show the utter evil of Sterne’s nature more clearly than this unfortunate 
correspondence. He had just returned from his last trip on the Con- 
tinent, the account of which supplied the motive for the ‘Sentimental 
Journey.” Quite broken in health, worn out with the constant dissipa- 
tion of London, he can yet venture to write in this disgraceful style: 
“ Talking of widows, pray, Eliza, if ever you are such, do not think of 
giving yourself to some wealthy nabob, because I design to marry you 
myself. My wife cannot live long, and I know not the woman I 
should like so well for her substitute as yourself! ’Tis true I am 
ninety-five in constitution and you but twenty-five—rather too great a 
disparity this—but what I want in youth I will make up in wit and 
good humour. Not Swift so loved his Stella, Scaron his Maintenon, 
or Waller his Sacharissa, as I will love and sing thee, my wife elect.” 

While her husband was thus disgracing himself in London, poor 
Mrs. Sterne was living with her daughter at Marseilles, where some 
officious Englishman, who was passing by that way, told the wife the 
disagreeable news. 

But Sterne’s course was by this time nearly come to an end. He 
had often found himself travelling down the valley of the Great 
Shadow, and when at Toulousé he only escaped by dispensing alto- 
gether with the doctors, “ the arrantest of all the charlatans in Europe,” 
and leaving his case to “Dame Nature,” who, “dear goddess, has 
saved me fifty different pinching bouts.” 

But this could not go on for ever, and his spirits, which had always 
hitherto supported his sickly frame, now began to give way. Wearied 
with the world’s vanity, he longs for his home at Coxwould. Thither 
he travelled slowly, and thus writes from Newark, where he arrived 
nearly exhausted: ‘*Conveyed thus far, like a bale of cadaverous 
goods consigned to Pluto and Company, lying at the bottom of my 
chaise upon a low pillow, which I had the prévoyance to purchase 
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before I set out.” Established at Coxwould his health began 
tomend. The “good air, a quiet retreat and quiet reflection along 
with it, with an ass to milk and another to ride out upon, all do 
wonders,” 

It is much to be doubted, however, whether Sterne’s reflections at 
this time were quiet. He had many causes to make him anxious. His 
conscience could not have been easy, and the glimpses we get of him 
at that period are anything but cheering. He seems to feel in him- 
self that he is failing. ‘I would only covenant,” he says, “ for just so 
much health and spirits as are sufficient to carry my pen through the 
task I have set it this summer.” The task to which he refers is his 
“Sentimental Journey.” A wish may have entered his mind at this 
time to atone for some of his past offences against decency and his 
treatment of men and manners in this book, and the first part is indeed 
written in a style gentle and subdued, but it is sad to relate that a coarse 
suggestion spoils the last page of this very work, finished only just 
before his death. 

It is this fatal blot, common to all Sterne’s writings, which has 
banished those pictures of life and character, often so exquisitely beau- 
tiful, from the drawing-room, and consigned them to a proscribed corner 
in the library. The jesters of society, especially when they forget the 
cloth they wear, very often expose themselves to personalities. 

Working busily in the quiet of the country, getting ready his annual 
amount of work for the coming season in town, Sterne began to look 
with longing to see again his wife and daughter, who were just coming 
over from Paris to meet him. The increase to his happiness, however, 
did not prove as great as he expected, for he wrote a ribald letter in 
Latin to a friend, telling him he was more weary of his wife than ever. 
“The child, the darling of his heart,” as he calls his daughter, fulfilled 
his utmost expectations. “My heart bleeds when I think of parting with 
her.” But, unfortunately, Sterne’s heart used to bleed too easily ; with 
all his affection for his child, which, perhaps, after all, was the best 
thing about him, he could yet at his death, which happened only a few 
months later, leave her and her mother quite destitute, his only legacy 
consisting of debts to the extent of £1,100. To pay off thisa sub- 
scription was got up at the next York races, the collection, amounting 
to £800, being made upon the race-ground. After this little more is 
known, They returned to France, where the mother died, and the 
daughter afterwards married a M. de Medalle. About their subse- 
quent life nothing has come to light, but a sad tradition lingered on 
that in the fury of the French Revolution, which set in fifteen years 
afterwards, the child that Sterne loved perished. 

And more painful in its utter desolation was the death of poor Yorick 
himself. Striving to be gay even to the end, though feeling the touch 
of death upon him, he went on carrying his cap and bells as long as 
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he could stagger. He breathed his last at his lodgings in Old Bond 
Street on the 18th of March, 1768, and few and cold enough were 
the offices that he received. 

A servant was sent from a party of his gay friends, who were dining 
together in a neighbouring street, to ask after the sick man’s health, 
The landlady, who opened the door, bade the messenger go up to the 
nurse. On entering the room he saw that the crisis was at hand, and 
he waited for the end. He had not long to wait; after a few minutes 
Sterne exclaimed, “‘ Now is it come!” and putting up his hand, as if 
to ward off a blow, expired in the act. Alas, poor Yorick ! a footman 
and a sick-nurse alone to see thee die. A passing shade is cast over 
the revellers’ banquet, a few smooth words are spoken about the gibes 
and gambols and songs and flashes of merriment that were wont to set 
the table in a roar ; then, as of course, the claret goes round, and Lord 
March resumes his remarks on the merits of a racehorse, or the graces 
of a ballet-dancer. 

It is not pleasant to dwell on scenes like these. It must be at all 
times a dangerous trade to have to bring one’s tears and laughter and 
feelings to market, to write them on paper and sell them for money. 
Such a trade would at the best be likely to lead to exaggeration and 
false sensibility. And all these dangers would be increased in such a 
character as Sterne’s. One cannot look at his portrait by Reynolds 
and not be struck with the strong resemblance which exists between 
his features and his conduct. The countenance is full of mirth and 
wit, but withal there is an unmistakable expression of evil mingled 
with the fun. He was not without some touches of good nature, and 
La Fleur, his valet, tells us that he relieved as well as pitied the 
wretched objects he met with in his travels. But these casual acts of 
charity cannot coyer the multitude of his offences. No amount of 
whitewash can hide the evil which lies behind. 

Honest old Sam Johnson could not endure the man Sterne, as he 
called him. A lady one day asked the doctor how he liked Yorick’s 
sermons. “I know nothing of them,” was his answer. Later on the 
subject was renewed, and he then censured them severely. The lady, 
who had not forgotten his plain reply, immediately retorted, “ I under- 
stood, sir, you had not readthem.” “No, madam,” cried the sage, “I 
did read them, but it was in a stage-coach ; I should not even have 
deigned to have looked at them had I been at large!” The fastidious 
Gray admired these same sermons, though whilst reading them he said 
he could always fancy he saw Sterne throwing down his wig in the face 
of the congregation. And more recently Mr. Gladstone, in his review 

of the low religious tone of that day, pays a passing tribute to the 
merits of these discourses. 

Doubtless in considering Sterne, or any other person who lived in 
those days, the general tendency of the age ought to be kept in view. 
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And what an age it was! The times everywhere seemed out of joint. 
The spirit of revolution was in the air, and every county in Europe was 
on the point of experiencing a great convulsion. In politics, in man- 
ners, in religion, there was everywhere, in the highest classes of society 
as well as in the lowest, a deep corruption. The pictures which the 
old novelists present to us of the manners of our fathers seem now 
almost beyond belief. 

Vice was the fashion. Montesquieu wrote, “ Money is here esteemed 
above everything, honour and virtue not much.” Fielding, Smollett, 
and Hogarth have left us pictures which seem almost impossible. 

Some allowance therefore must be made for Sterne, from the state of 
society in which he lived. The man who could draw so charming a 
hero as Captain Shandy must have had some good in his nature. In 
his portrait of this delightful character, the humorous prevails over the 
sentimental, and accounts for the success. Of real genuine pathos 
Sterne was quite incompetent. Turn to the celebrated deathbed scene 
of Le Févre. One may almost fancy him arranging his pocket-hand- 
kerchief in graceful folds, with one eye tear-streaming, while the other 
watches the effect of the touching narrative upon the audience. 

It is always dangerous to cultivate sentiment which can never find 
the natural channel of active benevolence. Anyone who is always 
giving way to the pleasures of imaginary grief naturally becomes 
effeminate and luxurious, and it is often found that nobody can be 
more hard-hearted in actual life than some who have the keenest 
appreciation of beautiful sentiment in the ideal world. 

In “ Tristram Shandy ” the sentiment is often too fine, like the per- 
fume of a flower brought into a sick-room, which evaporates almost before 
itis imbibed. The whole work is a storehouse where curiosities of all 
ages and countries are thrown together in a mass. Gravity is a bore; 
away with care, laugh and be gay. Thus would he live for ever a sort 
of idyllic existence, all song and dance, such as he sketched once upon 
atime, ‘on the road betwixt Nismes and Lunel, where there was the 
best Muscatto wine in all France.” How charming the village dance 
with Nanette, and the pipe of the lame youth ringing musically on the 
ear. Where are they all now? Farewell, poor Sterne. You lived your 
day, and thought the time was pleasant as the winged hours passed 
rapidly away. 

But the end came at last, when the silver cord was broken, and the 
festive scene grew dark, and all the laughter ended only ina sigh. It 
is always sad to see genius misused, and to meet with a character 
endowed with such infinite wit, and humour so exquisite, at the same 
time stained with so deep a tint of moral obliquity. 
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BOUT eleven o’clock one morning, towards the end of September, 
1869, the idlers of Baden-Baden were startled by the appearance 

of a very unusual phenomenon in the shape of a post-carriage, con- 
ducted by an orthodox yellow-jacketed and jackbooted postilion, and 
dashing along the Lange Strasse until it came to a sudden halt before 
the door of the Hotel de la Cour de Bade. Its occupants, two in 
number, had evidently, for some particular reason of their own, pre- 
ferred this obsolete mode of travelling to the more expeditious railway. 

The porter’s bell having summoned the landlord to receive the new- 
comers, the latter were informed that not a single room in the house 
was at that moment vacant, and were referred by the courteous host to 
a small hotel, of very moderate pretensions, entitled the ‘ Stern,” and 
situated on the opposite side of the Lange Strasse. To the “Stern,” 
therefore, they went; and the travellers, after inscribing their names 
in the “Livre des Voyageurs,” as the Comte de Commercy and the 
Baron de Brieg, were soon agreeably engaged in discussing as sump- 
tuous a déjefiner as the limited resources of the establishment could 
supply. 

They were both young, neither of them having apparently attained 
his twenty-fifth year ; but in other respects the difference between the 
two was,remarkable. The Count was extremely tall and slightly 
formed ; his features were regular and good, and the expression of his 
countenance, if not exactly handsome, was at once intelligent and 
prepossessing. His companion, on the contrary, both as regarded face 
and figure, was singularly unattractive. 

While their repast was preparing, the immediate attendance of a 
neighbouring tailor had been bespoken ; and an hour later, leaving his 
customers still dallying over their coffee and cigars, the Schneider 
went on his homeward way, rejoicing in perhaps the most extensive- 
order he had ever booked. For, oddly enough, although they had 
brought with them a goodly show of linen and other accessories, both 
the Count and the Baron had most unaccountably neglected to provide 
themselves with any incumbrances in the shape of outer garments, 
beyond the very unpretending suits in which they had travelled. 

It has rarely happened that, at so late a season of the year, this 
pleasant place of resort has been so fully and fashionably thronged as 
it was in 1869. The weather was lovely ; the Lichtenthal avenue, rich 
in autumnal tints, still sheltered many a group of loungers from the 
rays of the noonday sun ; Eberstein, Rothenfels, Gernsbach, and Yburg 
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still attracted the amateurs of picturesque scenery and improvised 
déjefiners ; while the cracking whips of the droschke drivers resounded 
cheerily through the woods encircling the Altes Schloss, 

On the afternoon in question the clock of the church in the old 
town had just struck three, and Herr Koennemann’s orchestra, 
punctual to a minute, had already commenced the overture to 
“Marta,” when our two acquaintances from the Gasthof zum Stern, 
leisurely sauntering up one of the side avenues, and diverging from 
thence into the main alley, paused for an instant to examine the 
localities apparently new to them. 

“Ca doit étre ¢4,” said the Count, glancing at the talismanic word 
“Conversation,” inscribed in large letters on the centre building before 
him. 

“Evidemment,” assented the Baron, throwing away the end of his 
cigar. “Shall we go in?” 

“ Parbleu!” replied his companion. ‘ What else are we hese for?” 

As they ascended the steps leading to the interior, a group, con- 
sisting of three individuals reclining on a bench facing the entrance, 
honoured them with a languid stare. 

“Fresh arrivals!” remarked the eldest of the party, a pleasant- 
looking, jaunty Frenchman, with iron-grey hair and thick moustache, 
and wearing a dainty rosebud in his button-hole. “ Excursionists 
from Strasburg, by their dress.” 

“Bringing their little savings as a voluntary offering to ‘friend 
Dupressoir,” suggested one’of the others, a middle-aged slim-waisted 
Adonis, delicately toying with his perfumed handkerchief, and lighting, 
as he spoke, a cigarette Rheinboldt. ‘‘ What say you, incorruptible 
magistrate?” added he, turning to the remaining member of the 
coterie, a German, with strongly-marked features and a judicial air. 

“Ma foi, Count,” answered the personage addressed, “ they remind 
me of a conversation I overheard last night between two undeniable 
Alsatians. ‘ How has fortune treated you?’ asked No.1. ‘Shame- 
fully !’ replied No. 2. ‘Would you believe it, mon cher, I have been 
here only three weeks, playing regularly every day, and I have already 
lost fifteen francs !’” 

“T don’t suppose the united purses of our provincial couple could 
muster a much larger total,” rejoined the Count. ‘“‘ Did you notice, 
Dussault, what a hang-dog expression the short one had?” 

“T hardly looked at him,” said the owner of the rosebud, “ but the 
other’s face seems familiar to me. I am certain I have seen him 
somewhere.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking when a young man, seemingly 
about eight or nine and twenty, fashionably attired in a black velveteen 
coat, and evidently in a high state of excitement, dashed down the 
Steps at a single bound, and rapidly approached the trio. 
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**T never saw anything like it,” exclaimed the new-comer; “ such 
utter ignorance of the game, and such overpowering luck! I came 
out on purpose to fetch you, for it’s worth seeing, I promise you.” 

“What!” said Dussault, rising from his seat, “has the Princess 
had a turn at last?” 

“Not she! I question if her porte-monnaie has anything in it half 
so valuable as its own golden clasps. She has been backing the wrong 
colour ever since she sat down, and so has the fair-haired man from 
Vienna. No, no. Fancy a fellow who, I’ll wager, never saw a trente et 
quarante table before, strolling in with his pockets full of bank-notes, 
and throwing them down at random no matter where, and always 
spotting the winner! As for old Gérard, the inspector, he is perfectly 
scared, and even Marschikoff is following suit, and actually playing 
louis instead of five-franc pieces. But we are wasting time here ; are 
you coming, Précival ?” . 

“A vos ordres,” said the Count. ‘“ Monsieur Obernadel,” he con- 
tinued, addressing the magistrate, “does your philosophy permit you 
to accompany us?” 

“The study of human nature is always profitable, Count, even at 
the tapis vert,” gravely replied the German. 

“ Allons, allons !” cried Arnstein impatiently, whereupon the whole 
party ascended the steps without further delay, and passing through 
the grande salle, entered the room devoted to the mysteries of the 
trente et quarante. 

Threading their way with some difficulty through the mass of spec- 
tators wedged closely in double rows round the table, they arrived 
precisely as the deciding card fell from the hand of the dealer. 
“Rouge perd, et couleur!” proclaimed that functionary, one of the 
leading tailleurs attached to the bank ; upon which a sympathetic buzz 
circulated among the bystanders, and six thousand-franc notes were 
carefully unfolded by the employé sitting opposite, and placed in the 
compartment appropriated to the iaverse. Beside the officiating 
croupier sat the fascinating Princess S——, leaning eagerly forward, 
and nervously drumming her empty porte-monnaie on the green cloth 
before her; while the wealthy banker H , peering through his 
double eye-glass, surveyed the exciting scene with the urbane con- 
descension of a millionnaire. 

One person alone, a young man in a travelling suit of some cheap 
material, erect at one end of the table, betrayed no symptom of emotion 
beyond an occasional deeply-drawn breath, as the heaps of notes piled 
in front of him grew larger and larger: and this was no other than the 
Comte de Commercy. Regardless of the whispered promptings of his 
friend standing immediately behind him, he carelessly, and as it were 
mechanically, transferred his stake from one- division to another, and 
quietly awaited the result. 
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Already the words “‘la banque va sauter” were on everyone’s lips ; 
already the fresh bundle .of notes supplied by the white-cravated 
cashier had been counted and prepared to be handed over; when 
Arnstein, who had watched the game with feverish anxiety, and whose 
keen eye had reckoned up the points as unerringly as the dealer 
himself, suddenly exclaimed, “Il a perdu!” Quick as thought, the 
maximum staked on the red by the hitherto invincible player was 
swept away; the Comte de Commercy, still the observed of all 
observers coolly thrusting his winnings into his breast-pocket, retired 
from the table, and without uttering a syllable quitted the room together 
with his companion. A few minutes later, the trente et quarante was 
deserted save by the regular punters, and a beggarly account of five- 
franc pieces met the inquiring glance of the tailleur, as he uttered his 
monotonous and unvarying formula, “ Faites le jeu, messieurs : le jeu 
est fait, rien ne va plus !” 


Meanwhile the guests of the “Stern,” had quietly adjourned to 
their hotel, and after an equitable division of the contents of the breast- 
pocket, amounting to twenty-eight thousand francs, hailed a passing 
droschke, and started on a sight-seeing expedition, leaving the direction 
and duration of their promenade to the discretion of the driver. That 
worthy, being a bit of a physiognomist, and not altogether indifferent 
to an extra trinkgeld, profited largely by the permission, and rattled. 
off at a steady pace towards the Cascade of Geroldsau, and from 
thence by a circuitous route over the Fremersberg to the Jagdhaus, 
from which point a quarter of an hour’s drive brought the “ Herrs- 
chaften” back to the Lange Strasse, just in time for dinner. 

“ We'll try that café to-morrow,” observed M. de Commercy to his 
friend, as he poured out a bumper of Marcobrunner, “provided we 
have some clothes fit to wear. I wouldn’t exhibit myself in this old: 
jacket a second time for a trifle.” 

“TI don’t call eight-and-twenty thousand francs a trifle,” said the- 
Baron. “It strikes me the people looked more at the bank-notes: 
than at your coat. But, if you will take my advice, Alphonse ——” 

“Hush !” interrupted the other, turning suddenly pale ; “are you 
mad?” 

“ Bah / we are alone, and there are more Alphonses than you in the 
world. What I was going to say was this: while you were playing, I 
was watching and listening, and I came to the conclusion that the 
sooner we are on the move the better. Zhere are too many French here. 
Didn’t you tell me you had yourself recognised one?” 

“Ves, old Dussault, but it doesn’t follow that he recognised me,” 
said the Count, filling his glass with a somewhat unsteady hand, and 
swallowing its contents at a draught. “ Besides, I haven’t broken the 
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bank yet, and I mean to do it, and not later than to-morrow, or my 
name isn’t ——” 

“Commercy,” suggested his friend, with a smile. 

“ De Commercy, if you please, Monsieur le Baron! So, if your 
Seigneurie will ring for coffee, we may as well see what is going on 
in the town. There must be a decent billiard-table somewhere in 
Baden.” 

It is evident from the foregoing conversation that, had not circum- 
stances intervened to procure for M. Dupressoir’s employés a tem- 
porary respite, they would have had on the following day to sustain a 
rude assault at the hands of the chivalrous Comte de Commercy. But, 
as certainly as “l’homme propose,” there is invariably somebody else 
“‘qui dispose ;” and in the present case the somebody in question 
was no other than the unpunctual Herr Schnipperle. It was not until 
the fourth morning after their arrival at the Queen of Spas that his 
long-suffering and exasperated customers felt themselves sufficiently 
metamorphosed to justify their re-appearance in that cosmopolitan 
arena bounded on the right by Marx’s library, and on the left by the 
Maison Messmer. 

However, there at length they sat, in all the splendour of super- 
fine broadcloth, delicately varnished boots, and gloves of immaculate 
freshness, sipping chartreuse verte at the Café Weber at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and smoking extra-sized regalias selected from 
the emporium of the Burgomaster Gaus. Their joint magnificence, 
by no means unnoticed or uncriticised by the company at large, 
especially attracted the observation of an old gentleman perusing the 
Gaulois at an adjoining table, who not only scanned the new-comers, 
with a perseveringly searching glance, but on their rising from their 
seats, and entering the conversation by a side-door communicating 
with the galerie des fumeurs, laid his newspaper aside, and walked 
quietly behind them into the play-room. The sight of a bulky pocket- 
book, somewhat ostentatiously produced by the taller of the two, 
seemed to satisfy his curiosity ; for without waiting to ascertain the 
result of even the first coup he abruptly retired, and started off ata 
round pace in the direction of the railway station. Arrived at the 
telegraph office, he indited and dispatched a message, the address on 
which ran as follows :— 


‘¢ Monsieur Chifflard, 
“ Préfecture de Police, 
“ Paris.” 

In the meantime, things were looking badly for the associates at the 
trente et quarante; after a few fallacious and will-o’-the-wisp-like 
gleams of sunshine, a persistent run of ill luck had set in against 
them, and every successive deal made a fresh inroad on the rapidly 
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decreasing contents of the pocket-book. Nothing daunted, however, 
M. de Commercy, irritated by the sotto voce remonstrances of his 
partner, and piqued by the semi-compassionate, se mi-satirical remarks 
of the bystanders, struggled gamely on, and shifted his stake from 
black to red, and from red back again to black, with dogged but 
unavailing pertinacity. At length, suddenly changing his tactics, and 
extracting from his apparently inexhaustible reserve six thousand-franc 
notes, he threw them carelessly on the red, which had already passed 
twice. 

“Tout va a la masse?” inquired the dealer. 

The Count nodded. 

“TImbécile!” muttered the Baron de Brieg at his elbow. 

“Pas tant que ¢i!” retorted his friend in a low voice a minute 
later, as the coup terminated in his favour, and six supplementary 
billets were deposited on the table, side by side with his own. Three 
more successive attempts produced a similar result, and the excite- 
ment of the “gallery” was gradually working up to fever heat, when 
to the surprise of all present, as the croupier, before turning up the 
first card, looked inquiringly round to verify the amount staked by the 
different players, M. de Commercy, instead of the usual assenting nod, 
coolly transferred the accumulated mass of notes from the board to his 
own pocket. 

“Rien ne va,” said he. 

While the spectators were still gazing in stupor at this unaccountable 
desertion of a “ série,” the deal proceeded, and the red Jost. 

“Tl a du nez!” muttered M. Marschikoff, ruefully, as his solitary 
louis was swept away. 

At that moment five o’clock struck, and the majority of the 
company, eagerly commenting on the scene they had just witnessed, 
dispersed to their various tables d’héte, leaving the German excur- 
sionists, who had dined at one, in undisturbed possession of the 
trente et quarante. 

“ Deduct eighteen thousand francs loss from twenty-four thousand 
gain, and there remains a balance of six thousand to the gcod,” 
observed the Count to his associate, as they paced up and down the 
main alley by way of a mild constitutional before dinner. ‘A mere 
drop in the ocean,” he added, contemptuously. 

“Many drops make a shower,” sententiously replied the Baron de 
Brieg. 


About half-past ten on the same evening the loungers in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Conversation were startled by the 
sound of voices in angry discussion proceeding from the interior of 
the building. Presently a crowd of some twenty or thirty persons 
tushed through the glass doors opening on to the peristyle, in the 
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midst of whom an individual, struggling and vociferating, was hustled 
down the steps in spite of his resistance, and half supported, half 
dragged along the promenade by two police agents attached to the 
establishment, followed by a young man, who had vainly attempted 
to interpose between the assailants and their victim. A droschke, 
stationed at the end of the avenue adjoining the library, having been 
hastily summoned, the now nearly insensible object of this hostile 
demonstration was lifted inside, and committed to the charge of his 
companion. In another minute the vehicle with its double freight was 
progressing rapidly in the direction of the Lange Strasse. 

In the interim a group of habitués were discussing the recent 
occurrence in the large room of the Conversation, M. de Précival, 
Dussault, and Arnstein among the number. ‘TI saw it all,” said the 
latter, “and can tell you exactly what happened. The two fellows 
had been dining at Weber’s, and by the time coffee was served the 
taller one had had considerably more than his share of ‘la veuve 
Clicquot,’ and became so boisterous that old Madame Weber wouldn’t 
stand it, and turned them out. The other did all he could to get 
him home, but he wasn’t strong enough to hold him, and before I 
could interfere the Comte de Commercy, or whatever his name may 
be, was steadying himself with his two hands on the trente et 
quarante table, with a pocket-book full of notes in front of him, and 
shouting out, ‘Tout va & la masse!’ Of course there was the 
deuce of a row; Gérard, the inspector, tried to reason with him at 
first, but he hit out right and left, and pulling a handful of louis out 
of his pocket, tossed them about the room for a scramble, till the 
policeman and two or three croupiers got hold of him, and out he 
went, tumbling down the steps as you may have noticed, with a whole 
mob of fellows at his heels. He dropped his pocket-book in the 
struggle, but his friend, who was as sober as a judge, by the way, 
picked it up, and I fancy is gone to see him safe home.” 

“‘ What did you say his name was?” asked M. de Précival. 

“The Bade-Blatt calls him the Comte de Commercy.” 

“There is no such title,” said the other. ‘I know no Commercy, 
except the station on the Strasburg line, where they sell the Madeleines.” 

“His name may be Commercy, for all I care,” observed Dussault, 
“but he is no more a Count thanI am. I seldom forget a face, and 
can positively affirm that I have seen him officiating as a clerk at my 
bankers’ in Paris.” 

“A thousand pardons, Monsieur,” interposed the old gentleman 
who had dispatched the telegram in the afternoon, and who had been 
listening attentively to the foregoing conversation. ‘ May I, without 
indiscretion, inquire who those bankers are ? ” 

“Certainly, Monsieur,” replied Dussault. “ Messrs. Traite and 
Billet, Rue de la Victoire.” 
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“Oh, oh!” cried Arnstein ; “the firm we were reading about this 
morning! I begin to smell a rat.” 

“In that case,” pursued the stranger, with a quiet chuckle, “it is 
probable that to-morrow you will hear some curious details respecting 
this mysterious personage. In the meantime, I have the honour of 
wishing you good evening.” 

With these words, and bowing politely to the company, he left the 
room. 

“Who is that?” said M. de Précival. ‘Does anyone know 
him?” 


“T do,” answered one of the bystanders. “He is B——, the juge 
d’instruction.” 


_ “Tt strikes me the game is up in this quarter,” soliloquised the 
Baron de Brieg, when his friend had been finally disposed of for the 
night, “so the sooner I try new ground the better. Shall I tell him 
where I am going? Not yet; it might be dangerous, and one can’t 
be too careful. So now for the funds,” he continued, emptying the 
contents of the pocket-book on the table, and methodically counting 
the notes, “ Forty-five—and fifty he has in his trunk—ninety-five, 
and twenty more, besides a rouleau in mine; total, a hundred and 
sixteen thousand. I might take all, but I’ll be bon prince, and leave 
him the fifty. The gold will pay my expenses here, and keep me 
going for a day or two, so there only remains to pack my portmanteau, 
settle my share of the bill, and tell them to call me to-morrow in 
time for the early train.” 

This sagaciously meditated programme was carried out to the 
letter, and on the following morning, while M. de Commercy was 
still in the land of dreams, the host of the “Stern,” to whom his 
guest had communicated his intention of passing a few days at 
Strasburg, and subsequently rejoining the Count, graciously pocketed 
the sum of four hundred francs, representing, with sundry overcharges, 
one moiety of the collective account, and wished M. le Baron a 
“ gliickliche Reise.” . 


About three hours after his departure, the night train from Paris 
steamed slowly into the Baden station. Among the passengers was a 
middle-aged individual, thin and wiry in person, with keen grey eyes 
and a prominent chin, who, being encumbered by no luggage beyond 
a small valise which he carried in his hand, sprang lightly from the 
carriage as it stopped, and removed his travelling-cap respectfully on 
recognising the juge d’instruction, who was awaiting his arrival on the 
platform. After a few words had been exchanged between them, the 
magistrate and Monsieur Chifflard (for he it was) at once proceeded 
in a droschke along the Lange Strasse and up the Graben to the 
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office of the commissary of police, where they both alighted, and 
were immediately admitted into that functionary’s private sanctum, 
A quarter of an hour later the emissary of the Préfecture reappeared, 
accompanied by one of the local myrmidons, and the pair started 
together at a brisk pace towards the Gasthof zum Stern. When they 
reached the hotel the solitary waiter attached to the establishment 
vas standing at the door, and in answer to their inquiry after the 
Comte de Commercy and the Baron de Brieg, informed them that the 
Herr Graf was still in bed, and could not be disturbed, and that the 
Herr Baron had left for Strasburg that morning. This having been 
explained to M. Chifflard by his guide, whose accomplishments 
included a limited smattering of barbaric French, the former authori- 
tatively ordered the perplexed garcon to conduct him to the Count’s 
room, and without further parley mounted the stairs, followed by the 
Baden policeman, the waiter being wedged in between the two like a 
sandwich. When they arrived at the first landing, M. Chifflard 
pointed interrogatively to an apartment facing them. The waiter 
nodded, and was forthwith dismissed to the regions below by his 
green-coated compatriot, who took up his station in the passage, 
while his companion coolly opened the door and walked in. 

“Est-ce toi, Vincent ?” said a voice from the bed, occupying a 
recess in the corner of the room. 

“‘ Not exactly, Monsieur le Comte,” replied the detective. ‘‘ My 
name is Chifflard, commonly called the ‘ Jovial;’ and as we have a 
little business to transact together, and a friend of mine is waiting 
outside, I must trouble you to dispatch your toilette as quickly as 
possible, and hand over your keys in the meantime.” 

“Who are you, and what do you want ?” exclaimed the astonished 
M. de Commercy. 

“T have told you already who I am, and I want a hundred thousand 
francs, to begin with.” 

‘‘ Very likely,” sneered the other. ‘ Who doesn’t ?” 

‘Come, come, Monsieur Alphonse Dubourg,” said the “ Jovial,” 
more seriously than he had hitherto spoken, “ don’t attempt to try it 
on with me. I wish to do my duty pleasantly; but I intend to do it, 
you understand ; so I'll give you a bit of advice—don’t force me to 
be disagreeable. Is this the key?” he continued, taking up one that 
lay on the table. 

M. Dubourg not vouchsafing any reply, the detective, who had by 
this time placed the only visible article of luggage—a portmanteau 
—carefully on a chair, unlocked it, and commenced examining the 
contents in a thoroughly workmanlike manner; without, however, 
losing sight of its now utterly discomfited owner, who had at length 
risen from his couch, and stood watching the proceedings with a 
deplorably crestfallen air. 
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“You don’t seem to get on very fast with your dressing,” observed 
M. Chifflard, turning sharply round, and glancing significantly at his 
watch. “In five minutes we start, ready or not.” 

This hint had the instant effect of accelerating M. Dubourg’s move- 
ments ; and before the allotted interval had expired he was once 
more equipped in his old travelling suit, which he had instinctively 
substituted for Herr Schnipperle’s glossy chef d’ceuvre. 

“Good !” remarked the detective, approvingly ; “and better still,” 
he added, as his nimble fingers extracted from the bottom of the port- 
manteau a roll of bank-notes, enveloped in a fragment of newspaper. 
“ Fifty !” said he, when he had finished counting them. “ Where are 
the others?” 

“ They ought to be in my pocket-book, but I don’t see it,” was the 
unsatisfactory answer. “I suppose the Baron—that is, Vincent—has 
taken it.” 

“‘Then it is far enough by this time,” thought M. Chifflard. “ Which 
way is he gone?” he resumed, aloud. 

“Gone,” echoed M. Dubourg, in a tone of indescribable amaze- 
ment. 

“Yes, gone,” returned his questioner, angrily. ‘I suppose you'll 
tell me next that you don’t know he has bolted.” 

“Bolted! You're joking ! ” 

“You'll find it no joke, at all events, nor he either, when I catch 
him!” growled the detective, hastily stuffing coats and shirts pell- 
mell into the trunk; which he then locked, and consigned the key, 
together with the parcel of notes, to the security of his own pocket. 
“Now, en avant!” said he; and, shouldering the portmanteau, 
opened the door, and emerged with his prisoner into the passage, 
where the Baden policeman was stalking up and down like a sentry. 
Dispatching the latter in quest of a droschke, M. Chifflard then sum- 
moned the landlord, and informed him that the apartment was hence- 
forth at his disposal. 

“ And my bill?” was that wor thy’s very natural question. 

“That is no affair of mine,” answered M. Dubourg’s captor, 
shrugging his shoulders. “Ot il n’y a rien, /’aubergiste perd ses 
droits.” 

With which consolatory version of a time-honoured saying he 
stepped into the carriage, whither his colleague and the soi-disant 
Comte de Commercy had already preceded him; and in another 
instant the trio were on their way to the Mairie. 

* 7 * * * * 

The examination of Alphonse Dubourg by the Commissary of 
Police, in the presence of the juge d’instruction and his subordinate, 
was brief but conclusive, the prisoner at once acknowledging himself 
guilty of the offence with which he was charged. The facts of the 
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case, according to his own voluntary confession, were as follows :— 
He had been employed for some months in the capacity of clerk in 
the banking-house of Messrs. Traite and Billet, and by his punctuality 
and strict attention to business had gradually found favour in the 
sight of the head cashier, by whom he was occasionally entrusted 
with sundry little commissions connected with his office. Shortly 
before his engagement he had become acquainted with a young man 
of irregular and dissolute habits, named Vincent Porreau ; and it was 
chiefly owing to his instigation that he had first conceived the idea of 
the audacious enterprise which chance alone enabled him to accom- 
plish. On the Monday previous to his arrival in Baden, a sum ot 
one hundred thousand francs in notes had been paid into the bank 
after the departure of the cashier, in whose absence the duty of seeing 
everything secure for the night necessarily devolved on the porter. 
Dubourg being the only member of the establishment besides himself 
still on the premises, and accustomed to assist him in similar emer- 
gencies, he requested him to lock the safe and bring him the key. 
This was accordingly done, but not before the hundred thousand 
francs had been dexterously transferred to the pocket of the clerk, 
who then wished the porter good night, and started at once in search 
of his associate, whom he persuaded without difficulty to join him in 
his expedition. After changing one of the notes for gold, they 
hurried to the Gare de 1’Est in time to catch the mail train, and 
reached Strasburg early on the following morning, taking up their 
quarters at a small hotel near the railway. They then purchased two 
portmanteaux, linen, and other indispensable articles, and continued 
their journey in the afternoon as far as Achern, a station between 
Appenweier and Oos, where they slept. Next day they hired a 
carriage, ostensibly for the purpose of a short tour in the Black 
Forest, but, once clear of the village, directed the postilion to proceed 
to Baden-Baden, where they arrived on the Wednesday morning, as 
has been already related, without any settled plan beyond that of 
amusing themselves as long as the money lasted. When asked by 
the juge d’instruction how they could have imagined to escape dis- 
covery in so crowded and fashionable a place, Dubourg owned that 
his companion had urged him to select a less frequented resort, but 
that he himself had been attracted thither in the hope of doubling 
his capital at the trente et quarante: in which case, he added, his 
intention was to remit the hundred thousand francs anonymously to 
Messrs. Traite and Billet, and begin life anew with his share of the 
remainder. He ended by saying that the name of Commercy had 
been suggested to him by the station so called, and that a Swiss 
handbook in the hotel at Strasburg had furnished Porreau with the 
title of Baron de Brieg. 


Immediately after his examination, and the production of the warrant 
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for his arrest signed by the Préfet de Police of Paris, Dubourg was 
delivered into the custody of the local authorities, and consigned to 
the town prison, there to await the conclusion of the necessary form- 
alities relative to his extradition; and the detective, having satis- 
factorily accomplished one moiety of his task, retraced his steps, after 
a short consultation with the juge d’instruction, in the direction of the 
railway station. 

“The other can’t be far off,” he soliloquised, as he strode rapidly 
on. “If the German wires are a trifle quicker than what they call 
their Eisenbahn, I ought to know which way to shape my course 
before night.” 

A few minutes brought him to the telegraph office, and ere long two 
messages, addressed respectively to Wiesbaden and Homburg, were 
speeding on their way. 

“ And now,” said M. Chifflard, ‘‘ that job being done, it is about 
time for me to think of breakfast, for except that cup of coffee at 
Kehl, I haven’t tasted bit or sup since I started.” Whereupon he 
turned into a tavern in the Lange Strasse, and having done ample 
justice to the klosen-suppe and the never-failing rindfleisch with 
horse-radish sauce, which form the staple of every German repast, 
strolled leisurely towards the promenade, and was soon enjoying his 
coffee and cigar with the air of a man who had earned a little relax- 
ation, and was fully disposed to make the most of it. 

It was late in the afternoon when he returned to the telegraph office, 
where a solitary dispatch awaited him ; its laconic contents ran thus: 


“ Hotel de Russie, Homburg.” 


“ Bon,” said M. Chifflard, rubbing his hands cheerfully; “that’s 
what I call hitting the right nail on the head. When I’ve shown this 
to the judge, I shall be as free as air for the rest of the evening, 


and start comfortably to-night for Homburg by the twelve o’clock 
train.” 


Some eighteen hours later M. Vincent Porreau, much to his sur- 
prise, found himself in the same unpleasant position as that realised 
on the preceding day by his luckless colleague, and having been duly 
eased of the pocket-book and other private resources in his possession, 
amounting in all to nearly seventy thousand francs, had the mortifica- 
tion of exchanging his comfortable quarters at the Hotel de Russie for 
the more secluded precincts of the Stadt-Gefingniss, where we will 
leave him to his own reflections. 


The sequel may be told in few words. The extradition being 
at length authorised, the two culprits were, after the lapse of some 
weeks, conveyed in safe custody to Paris, and being finally brought 
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for trial before the tribunal of the Police Correctionnelle, were sum- 
marily condemned to five years’ imprisonment ; Dubourg at Poissy, 
and his associate in a similar place of confinement in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital. 

“Poor devils!” said M. Chifflard, who, after delivering his testimony 
as witness, had remained in court to listen to the verdict. “ Five days 
out—five years in—not to mention the taste they have had of it 


already. ‘ Le jeu ne valait pas la chandelle !’” 
C. H. 


CHERRY STONES. 


“ What shall my lover be—soldier, priest or statesman ? 
How shall my lover be—handsome, brave, or wise ? 
Shall he bow before me as to his queen her vassal, 
Or shall he reign a king in my adoring eyes?” 


Counting her cherry stones, the little maiden muses, 
All the world before her to choose as she will ; 
All the lovers ready to sue for her favour ; 
Naught but her own royal wishes to fulfil. 
* * * * T * 


By a fair spread table a lady sits all lonely ; 
Heaped on her crystal plate cherries ripe and red. 

* Shall I count the stones as in my happy childhood, 
Counting, not the living hopes, but the hopes long dead?” 


Scornfully she asks herself, but the proud lip trembles ; 
Down the pallid cheek there steals a bitter tear : 

The world that lay before her so bright in life’s morning, 
How has she found it? A barren world and drear. 


What had the lover been who had come to woo her, 
In the far-off days flown by on dusky wing? 

Neither wise nor brave, and scarcely even handsome, 
Not a loyal subject, nor yet an honoured king. 


Wide the sea that parts them, cold wife and faithless husband ; 
Neither sons nor daughters gather at the board ; 
No small hands to count the stones when the fruit is eaten ; 
No child-lips to babble of life’s golden hoard. 
EMMA RHODES. 












CINDERELLA. 


OW very many adventurous spirits went out to Australia during 
the prevalence of the gold-fever some twenty, or more, years 
ago, and went out to die, will never be disclosed. 

Amidst others who went out, was one Philip Gay. A sanguine, 
hopeful young man, who thought that while it might take the best part 
of a life-time to make a fortune at civil engineering, he should pick up 
one in a year or two at the gold diggings. How full of hope he was 
when he sailed with some four or five other young men who made up 
his party, some of his acquaintances remember yet. He left his wife 
at home with her young baby ; his wife who was just as full of hopeful 
visions as he was. 

Of that party, Philip Gay was the first to die. His wife, stricken 
with the news, led a sort of half dead, half alive existence for a year 
or two, and then followed him to the unknown land that is at once so 
much nearer than that one of the gold mines, and so much farther off. 
The baby-girl alone was left, the little Lucinda. 

The child was not utterly destitute. A few hundred pounds re- 
mained to her, and one relative. This was Mrs. Munro ; whose late 
husband, for she was a young widow also, had been Mrs, Gay’s brother. 
Mrs. Munro was not left particularly well off herself: at any rate, her 
income was not large, and she had to be careful. Of course, being a 
provident and calculating lady, Mrs. Munro could not be expected to 
burden herself with the little orphan, Lucinda, and take her home to 
her own two daughters : she said so herself, and her friends agreed 
with her. So the little child was sent to a plain school to be brought 
up in a plain manner ; to defray the cost of which the few hundred 
pounds had to be trenched upon. 

“The money must be made go as far as it will,” said Mrs. Munro, 
“and then we shall see.” 

Lucinda was seventeen when the last pound came to an end, and 
she was sent home to Mrs. Munro. 

“And what on earth’s to be done with her I can’t tell,” observed 
Mrs. Munro to her daughters, Elizabeth and Laura. ‘“ We must keep 
her here for a little while, just to see what she’s made of and what 
she’s fit for, and then get her a situation of some kind.” 

“ You can make her useful while she stays here,” observed Eliza- 
beth, who was three-and-twenty years of age, and very practical. 

A particularly welcome suggestion indeed to Mrs. Munro. She was 
no better off than some of her neighbours in the matter of domestics. 
She professed to keep two, a cook and a housemaid: but whether she 
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was a bad manager and mistress, or whether she had the ill-luck to get 
a succession of bad servants, certain it was that the domestic depart- 
ment was generally in a state of ferment. The said servants were 
changed continually ; sometimes there would be two ; sometimes only 
one, sometimes none: and the result was much dissatisfaction and 
discomfort. The two young ladies, fashionably educated, bristling to 
the fingers’ ends with accomplishments, could not be expected to look 
after brooms and brushes, plates and dishes: and Mrs. Munro was 
often at her wits’ ends, and could not imagine what the world was 
coming to. 

Lucinda Gay arrived at Milthorp Lodge—as their pretty country 
home was named. It stood very close to the little town of Milthorp ; 
ten minutes’ walk from it. A gentle, timid, graceful girl of seventeen; 
with a fair, delicate, placid face, bright hair, and a steadfast look in 
the large grey eyes. 

‘Dear, dear! the very eyes of your poor father, my dear!” sighed 
Mrs. Munro, who in the main was not by any means bad-hearted ; and 
would not have been short-tempered but for her domestic trials. 
“You get more and more like him, child. Kiss your cousin, girls.” 

Elizabeth and Laura did as they were told, and kissed Lucinda. 
They were both good looking, showy young women. 

Well, not to make a short story long, Lucinda Gay’s abode at 
Milthorp Lodge grew into a permanency. Little by little also, the 
work grew upon her. From having at first been required to help only 
in light duties, she found herself at last to all intents and purposes a 
servant: kept from morning till night at hard work. This was the 
effect of necessity, more than of actual wish or intention on Mrs. 
Munro’s part. The servants got worse and worse, each succeeding | 
one that came in turned out to be more incapable than her predeces- 
sor ; and who was there but Lucinda to fall back upon? By the time 
the girl had been there a few months, she seemed to have settled down 
to this hopeless life of slaving in the kitchen and waiting upon others. 
Elizabeth and Laura playfully called her Cinderella: when in a very 
good humour with her, Cindy. 

Once, and once only, the girl remonstrated with Mrs. Munro. “I 
don’t like the life, aunt,” she said: “I never expected to have to do 
such things. Don’t you think you could let me go out somewhere ?” 

“What to do?” asked Mrs. Munro. “As servant?” 

“ Oh no,”—blushing painfully—“ not as servant.” 

“ But you could not be a governess. You have no accomplishments.” 

“TI fancy sometimes that I could make money by my drawings, 
aunt. No one in the school could draw as I did.” 

“Draw! school!” repeated Mrs. Munro. “You did not learn 
drawing at school. You did not learn any superfluous thing of that 
kind that had to be paid for.” 
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“Ves, I did. It happened in this way, aunt. I used to copy the 
girls’ drawings out of school ; it was all my pastime ; and one day the 
master saw some that I had done, and he asked to speak to me. 
Then he told Mrs. Cheshunt I had so decided a talent for the art he 
would like to give me lessons for nothing, that I might do him credit. 
After that, I always went in with the rest. Do you know what he said 
when I left, aunt?” 

“What did he say?” 

“That I might rise to have a name in the world of art if I practised 
diligently.” 

“And how in the world would you live while you practised it, 
Cindy?” demanded Mrs. Munro. 

Cindy looked distressed. 

“My dear, don’t you be ungrateful. Remember your poor father. 
He took up flighty notions and schemes—and he paid for it with his 
life. For goodness’ sake, don’t you turn flighty, Cindy, and follow 
his example.” 

The tears gathered in Lucinda’s eyes, and she said no more. Like 
all people who have a good and tender heart, ingratitude appeared to 
her to be one of the very worst of sins. 

So from that day she settled down to her lot, resigned outwardly if 
not inwardly. All the spare moments she could snatch from her 
duties, were spent in her own room, drawing in private. Elizabeth 
and Laura went out to fétes and dances and entertainments. Poor 
Lucinda was never asked to go with them ; she had no toilette for it : 
and if at times a longing for a little change came over her spirit, a 
sense of neglect that somehow did not seem right, she shut herself in 
with her paper and pencils and forgot the slight. 

And thus things went on for about a twelvemonth from the time 
of the girl’s first arrival at Milthorp. Day by day she seemed to be 
separated more and more from her cousins ; between her condition 
and theirs a greater and greater barrier grew. Lucinda would sometimes 
ask herself whether things were to go on thus for ever. 


II. 


It had been a long, hot, July day. The sun had gone down in a 
blaze of glory; a soft purple haze lay low in the valleys. All the 
doors and windows of Milthorp Lodge were thrown open to catch the 
grateful cool of the evening. In the large old-fashioned porch sat 
Elizabeth with a book: Laura lay back on the sofa indoors, fanning 
herself languidly. 

Cindy, in the kitchen, had just finished washing up and put- 
ting away the tea-things. Just now they enjoyed the services of a 
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particularly incapable help-mate, who impeded work, rather than 
did it ; and all the labour fell on Cindy. For many months now Mrs. 
Munro had not attempted to keep more than one servant: her niece 
filled the place of the second. 

Cindy took off her large apron, went out of doors, and ventured to 
seat herself on a garden bench under the wall behind the porch. She 
possessed this one peculiarity—though they did call her Cinderella : 
that she was always nice and neat. Her dresses were of the cheapest 
materials—cottons, thin stuffs: but somehow she kept them fresh and 
well. Not a spot was on her naturally delicate, hands this evening as 
she sat down ; not a hair out of place on her pretty head. 

The small iron gate, hidden by the trees and shrubbery, was heard 
to open and footsteps to approach: and the postman came into view, 
with his bundle of letters. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mrs. Munro, seeing him from the 
window. ‘‘ What can the man be coming here so late for? Postman,” 
she added, walking forth to the porch, “what brings you here at this 
time of night?” 

“ An accident to a goods train, which blocked up the line, ma’am,” 
replied the man, as he detached a letter from his bundle and handed 
itto her. “ It has delayed the delivery several hours.” 

She sat down at the entrance of the porch, nearest the light, put on 
her spectacles, and opened her letter. It appeared to be rather a 
short one, and Mrs. Munro read it twice over. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what to say about it!” she exclaimed, in 
self-soliloquy. ‘I should like it well enough : but—I hardly know.” 

Elizabeth Munro, apathetical as usual, went on reading, showing no 
curiosity. Laura came out, twirling her fan. 

“Who is your letter from, mamma ?” 

“Why, from Emma Allardeen. She says her brother wants a spell 
of country air, after his recent illness, and she was so happy here 
during her week’s visit to us two years ago, that she ventures to hope 
we will receive him. And here’s a little twisted note inside from 
himself, asking if I will be bothered with him for a month or two.” 

“T should let him come,” observed Laura—who had a faint 
recollection of an exceedingly good-looking and attractive man in 
young Allardeen, and was ever open to the prospect of a flirtation. 

“ But think of the trouble!” cried Elizabeth, too strong-minded to 
have latent views of lovers. ‘It would be quite a restraint to have 
to entertain a sick man for two months! ” 

“T don’t suppose he is ill now, Lizzie,” observed her mother. 
“ What J think of, girls, is the extra work it would entail. And of all 
wretched, incapable creatures, that Susan who is with us now is the 

worst !” 
“Stuff!” said Laura, slightingly. ‘“ There’s Cinderella.” 
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“What do you think, Cindy, dear?” cried Mrs. Munro, in a soft, 
coaxing tone. ‘Would you mind a little more trouble for a short 
while? What is the matter, Lucinda?” 

The young girl had her speaking face turned to them, all eagerness 
and excitement. 

“Ts it Williain Allardeen the painter, aunt, that you are speaking 
of?” 

“To be sure it is, child.” 

“Oh, but he is a great man; a true artist. I went to see one or 
two of his paintings once ; they were in a collection of pictures that 
was being exhibited. The school all went. Aunt Munro, I would 
not mind what work I did for him ; I’d never think of the trouble.” 

“That’s all right, Cindy: I thought you’d be reasonable. Girls, 
I shall write my answer to-night, and tell him to come.” 

And in the course of a few days he did come, this William Allardeen. 
A handsome, manly-looking fellow, in spite of his recent illness, of 
some thirty years. Well-born and well-bred, he had some blue blood 
in his veins. And he had something better—a good honest heart. 

He was not an amateur—he painted for money. Perhaps it would 
be better to say he painted for love—love of the art—and sold his 
pictures afterwards. Being entirely independent as to fortune, he 
could afford time to do good work, and to do it well. Full of all 
beautiful enthusiasms, with an eye that was quick to see, an ear to 
hear, and a heart to feel whatever was best worth seeing and hearing 
and feeling, was it any wonder that he was sweet-tempered and charm- 
ing, and that he brought into the house a glow brighter than that of 
the summer sunshine ? 

Was it strange that, ere he had been at Milthorp Lodge a week, 
there should be fluttering in the dove-cote? 

Laura Munro was beautiful, and she knew it, and meant to make 
the most of it. Beautiful with mere physical beauty—the beauty of 
roundness and colouring, of pink and white skin, blue eyes and golden 
hair. She was not going to marry a small Milthorp landowner, to 
superintend his dairy, attend to her own babies, vegetate within the 
prosy doors of her dull home from the first of January to the thirty- 
first of December, and have a new silk gown once a year—not she! 
She was waiting for the prince to come and array her in satins and 
laces and jewels. But she was not so foolish as to say this, even in 
whispers ; and to all appearance she was sweet simplicity itself, guile- 
less and unsophisticated as a child. For she thought the prince had 
come in the guise of William Allardeen. 

As for Cindy, we have seen what her ambition was—to become an 
artist. Not that the ambition had taken any very tangible form as yet. 
Fortune had given this girl, who had never seen more than two or 
three really fine pictures in her life, whose knowledge of the miracles 
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of art was confined to a few engravings and photographs, an instinc- 
tive love of form and colour, and a burning eagerness to reproduce 
them. The creative instinct was strong within her. She drew at first, 
as the birds sing, from pure love, with no thought of what might come 
of it. Upstairs in her own room there was one bureau drawer filled 
with pieces. Card-board, drawing-paper, and what not, were covered 
with pencillings, outlines—hints of the glowing life of the girl’s heart 
and brain. There were crude attempts at colour, too ; here a flower, 
there a spray of grasses; now a child’s face, and then a bird with folded 
wings. There were glimpses of sunset skies ; and there was one stretch 
of blue sea, with a lone ship fading in the distance. 

The coming of Mr. Allardeen to the house was a great event for 
this inexperienced girl. How good-looking he was! how noble! and 
what a pleasant expression sat on his face! As yet Lucinda had not 
spoken to him. On account of Susan’s incapacity, she had to cook a 
great part of the dinner herself, send in the breakfast and the lunch— 
and, of course, as Mrs. Munro said to her, she could not be dressed 
to sit down with them. ‘My little niece, who is here to help the 
servants,” Mrs. Munro carelessly said to her guest one day, when Cindy 
was seen in the garden picking gooseberries for dessert. ‘‘ You knew, 
when you were a boy, that poor mistaken Philip Gay, who threw up 
his business to go out after gold, and died. That’s his daughter. She 
has not a farthing in the world, and I give her a home.” 

“ Philip Gay!” repeated Mr. Allardeen. ‘What a nice fellow he 
was! I remember him well, and his kindness to me. One day 
I had been wicked and played truant from school, and he saved me 
from punishment.” 

That was all that was said. The young ladies were too fond of 
taking up Mr. Allardeen’s attention themselves to allow him time to 
waste it on Cindy. 

One day Laura came running to him with a pretty affectation of 
simplicity. 

“Oh, Mr. Allardeen,” she said, clasping her hands, “if you would 
only teach me how to draw! I have wanted to learn all my life. 
That which the stupid people teach us here is not to be called draw- 
ing. You should see my ridiculous efforts. Maybe,” she went on, 
naively, dropping her eyelids till the long lashes swept her cheeks, 
“maybe I could appreciate your work better if I should try my hand 
at it as you could teach me, and learn some of its difficulties.” 

Mr. Allardeen laughed outright. The very simplicity of the request 
amused him. Genuine to the backbone himself, he never could 
suspect artfulness in others, 

“Very well, Miss Laura. It is a bargain. In return, you shall 
be my guide to all that is beautiful and picturesque in this wild 
tegion,” 
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“Oh, thank you,” she cried. “I have been longing to show you 
some lovely scenery ever since you came, but feared you would think 
me intrusive if I offered. There isa beautiful spot a mile off, called the 
Sunset Beacon: if you like, Mr. Allardeen, we will go there this evening.” 

Poor Cindy! For the first time in her life she felt envy: she 
envied Elizabeth and Laura. This new hero of theirs was no less a 
hero to her. As for loving him, she would as soon have thought of 
loving a star, or the sun itself, so far did he seem removed from her. 
But this man was the embodiment of all her dreams. He did with 
easy, careless grace—the ease and grace of a god, it seemed to her— 
the very things that she longed to do. He conceived and executed 
those magnificent pictures that the world talked of and gazed at. He 
lived in the ideal life that she longed for and dreamt of. It was hard 
to be making tarts for dinner, while Laura, in the prettiest of morning 
dresses, wandered over the hills, or sought out fairy nooks with her 
new drawing-master. 

One day Lucinda was bending over the stewpan on the fire, stirring 
a custard slowly round, and trying to recall the blithe content of her 
school-days, when Mr. Allardeen paused outside the open window, 
and glanced in. He stood in the shadow of the climbing honeysuckle, 
that made the window like a lovely picture in a green frame. Lucinda’s 
cheeks were flushed, her hair lay back from her forehead, in her soft 
grey eyes there sat a troubled light, and she seemed thoroughly 
uncomfortable. 

“Tt is very warm to-day, Miss Cinderella.” 

Cinderella! Even he, then, recognised her low position, and could 
give her no better name than this mocking one. The flush on her 
cheeks deepened to crimson; her eyelids were lowered to hide the 
tears in her eyes. 

“Yes, it is,” she humbly assented. 

“What a shame!” he thought ; as his quick eye took note of every- 
thing, and the young girl’s tired face. ‘“ Do you like doing all this, 
Miss Cinderella?” 

“T have to do it,” she quietly said. ‘‘ There’s no one else.” 

“Where’s Susan? I should think she might be over that hot fire,. 
instead of you.” 

“Susan’s in the back garden, picking the peas for dinner. My 
aunt tried to teach her to cook, but Susan could not learn. I caught 
it up directly,” she said. 

“ And therefore you have to do it. I wish you could come into the 
garden and sit in those shady glades instead. That would be better, 
would it not, Miss Cinderella?” 

“Oh, yes. But”—his tone was so unmistakably kind, so sympathis- 
ing, that she took courage to finish the sentence she had begun— 
“why do you call me Cinderella ?” 
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Mr. Allardeen paused in surprise. “Is not Cinderella your 
name ?” 

She lifted the stewpan off the fire, for the custard was completed, 
and turned her tearful eyes on him, shaking her head. 

“Your aunt and cousins call you Cinderella and—and Cindy. I 
never supposed it was not your name.” 

“As I am here amidst the cooking and the saucepans they call me 
so. My name is Lucinda.” 

“What an awful shame!” thought Mr. Allardeen again. “ And 
what beautiful eyes !—just like poor Gay’s. I remember his.” 

. Well, you must pardon me for the error I fell into, Miss Lucinda. 
I am very sorry.” 

“Tt would not have mattered. Only I—I thought you did it to 
mock me.” 

“Mock you! No, I should certainly not do that. I hope I should 
not mock anyone, least of all you. Do you know that I was well 
acquainted with your father ?” 

“Oh, were you!” she answered, her eyes smiling brightly through 
her wet eyelashes. ‘If he had but lived!” 

“‘ Ah !—if he had but lived! You would not be—doing what you 
are doing. Do you never come out in the garden for relief—say at 
the cool of the evening ?” 

“T used to: but just now there’s a great deal to do. Sometimes 
after dusk I can snatch a few minutes there.” 

“‘ Because I was thinking that if you did come I might have told 
you many little things about your father. He was my good friend 
when I was a boy.” 

“How I should like it! Yes, perhaps some evening I may be 
able to come out and listen to you.” 

“T hope you will. He was my friend ; and I should like, if I may, 
to be yours. He, the man, was kind to me, the lad; I, a man now, 
would serve his child.” 

Mr. Allardeen lifted his hat, and walked away. He began to think 
he might be hindering her. What a terrible shame it was that so 
gentle, delicate a girl should have to spend her days at this rough, 
unfit work! he thought. If poor Philip Gay, who was essentially a 
gentleman, and had loved to smooth the path of all around him, could 
but rise from his grave and witness it! And for them to call her 
Cinderella ! 

From that day Mr. Allardeen sought opportunities to speak to the 
girl: many a time did he halt, as now, outside the open kitchen win- 
dow, which looked to the side of the house and the more retired part 
of the garden. Once or twice he had found her outside at dusk, and 
they had paced the shrubbery together for five minutes, talking of 
her late father. The appellation, Cinderella, had grown into a jest 
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between them: and she had not the least objection now to hear it 
from his lips: liked it, in fact. 

One morning at breakfast an expedition was proposed to Darley 
Wood, a welcome place of sweet shade at a mile or two’s distance. 
The Miss Palmers (neighbours’ daughters) and their brothers would 
go with them; and Mr. Allardeen would take his sketch-book. 
Sandwiches and biscuits would supply the place of lunch, and they 
could stay out all day if they chose. Presently Mr. Allardeen took 
the broad path that led past the kitchen, and halted at the open 
window. 

“Cinderella,” said he, in a low, pleasant, laughing tone, as he 
lingered over the word, and leaned his head in to see her cutting 
bread-and-butter for the sandwiches, in her fresh and pretty cotton 
dress, with the blue bow at her neck. “We are not going to the 
prince’s ball, but we are going to spend the day in Darley Wood. 
Those cool, green, silent shades will be delightful in such heat as this. 
Can you not go with us.” 

Ah, if she could! she longed for it unutterably. Mr. Allardeen did 
not see the hot tears that sprung to her eyes, for she turned round to 
conceal them. 

‘Thank you: I wish I could,” she answered quietly. 

“Tt will be more agreeable there than in your kitchen. Shail I ask 
Mrs. Munro to let you come?” 

“No, thank you; it would be of no use. I could not go to-day.” 

“Well, I should have thought this would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity, with all of us away; there will be no meals to prepare.” 

Lucinda shook her head. ‘Indeed it is not convenient to-day,” 
she said with a smile. ‘Some other time, perhaps.” 

Why should she tell him that there was the day’s regular work to 
do, and that Susan was so useless? That there were also raspberries 
to be picked over and preserved, and a cake and tarts to make, and 
the late dinner to be prepared? What could he understand about it? 
The worst of it was, these things had never seemed so burdensome to 
her before, never so distasteful. The cool fresh green of the woods 
and valleys, and to watch him sketching—oh, what a contrast. 

Wishing her good morning, Mr. Allardeen turned away. As soon 
as he was out of sight she sat down and burst into a passionate flood 
of tears. Cinderella! Yes; she was only Cinderella, and never 
would be anything else. She had nota cross stepmother ; she had no 
cruel sisters. But her aunt kept her to this lowering work ; and her 
cousins danced and dressed, and could spend their hot days in the 
green dells in idleness, Mr. Allardeen their companion. Alas! she 
had no fairy godmother to come to her rescue as the other Cinderella 
had. 

Drying her eyes, she went on with her work. Setting-to with a will, 
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Lucinda got it done quickly, so as to obtain an hour in the afternoon 
for herself. Once amid her little paintings and sketches, she was 
happy. She would have been quite happy if she might but have 
shared in the benefit of Mr. Allardeen’s instruction, as Laura daily 
did. But of course it was not to be thought of. He knew nothing 
about her being able to draw: and she would have had no time to 
take his instructions, had he been willing to give them. 

As to these lessons of Laura’s, all the house felt some curiosity in 
regard to them. Elizabeth openly declared that at school Laura had 
displayed no more talent for drawing than she herself did for music : 
and, as everybody knew, Elizabeth did not know one note from 
another: and Lucinda did think it queer that a talent should be 
developed suddenly and spontaneously. At school Laura could not 
draw a map, or the simplest figure in geometry: at music she was 
clever. 

Laura took her lessons from Mr. Allardeen in quite an unusual 
manner. She would not, and did not, draw before him; she was too 
shy ; but she watched him draw sketches himself and listened as he 
showed her how she should touch this, fill in that. Every third or 
fourth morning Laura would come into his sitting-room with her 
carefully-locked portfolio, unlock it, and take out a sketch for his 
inspection that she had just completed. Over and over again Mr. 
Allardeen expressed himself astonished at the undoubted talent dis- 
played: and would praise it highly, while Laura listened with shy, 
downcast eyes, and the softest blush on her white-rose cheeks. 

“T cannot understand it, Laura,” he more than once observed. 
“Talent—nay, I may say genius, for it is nothing less—such as you 
display, ought to have found its vent earlier. When I was a little lad 
I used to do crude things with my pencil; could not help doing them ; 
and I should have expected you to do the same. True genius cannot 
be kept in.” 

“T was not well—taught—and I grew discouraged,” murmured 
Laura. ‘But for you, I might never have found it out.” 

He shook his head, unconvinced. As he said, he could not under- 
stand it. 

“Tt is a singular thing, this new talent of Laura’s for drawing!” 
observed Elizabeth one afternoon that she had bade Lucinda come to 
her room and give her hair a brush. “She never had a talent for 
anything, except making the most of her beauty and dressing herself 
to advantage. Take care, Cindy, you are hurting me.” 

“ Have you seen her sketches?” asked Cindy. ‘I wish she would 
show them to me! she knows how I delight in seeing good drawings.” 

“Not I. She won’t show them to anybody. It’s all put on, her 
modesty : just to look well in William Allardeen’s eyes. But he does 
praise her work, and no mistake: he says it is wonderful, admirable. 
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There, that will do, Cindy: you’ve brushed long enough. And now 
get my peach muslin, and try and pull out the bows a bit.” 


The weeks went on. A grand picnic was organised for a distance ; 
some twenty people to share init. Preparations were made in the 
shape of good dishes, Mrs. Munro’s share of them being chiefly per- 
formed by Lucinda: the day arrived, and they started an hour after 
breakfast. Mr. Allardeen had ventured to say something about poor 
Miss Gay’s making one of the party; but Mrs. Munro assured him 
that she could not be spared. 

As desired by her aunt, Lucinda took the opportunity to put Mr. 
Allardeen’s sitting-room to rights, and give ita thorough dusting, when, 
to her excessive surprise, Mr. Allardeen entered. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, in her astonishment. “Is it you? What 
have you come back for?” He laughed. 

“To catch you in the midst of your sins, Miss Cinderella. What 
were you doing in my room?” 

“ Putting it straight,” she answered. ‘‘ My aunt told me to do it.” 

“Then you will have the goodness not to do it any more: and to 
put that duster out of your hand. I cannot allow young ladies to go 
down on their knees for me.” 

She blushed a good deal. Her heart was beating violently. Taking 
the duster with her, she was turning to leave the room, when her eye 
was caught by a small exquisite water-colour drawing, which Mr. 
Allardeen inadvertently disclosed to view in moving some papers on 
a side table. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” was her involuntary exclamation. “May I 
just look at it?” 

He put it into her hands, and watched the delighted expression of 
her countenance as she examined it in silence. 

“You are fond of drawings!” he said. 

Fond! That was not the word for it. By the few remarks she 
made, he soon found she understood art fairly well, and that it was her 
chief enjoyment in life. He said no more, however, then, and Lucinda 
left the room. 

The cause of his return was very simple: calling at the post-office 
(to which his letters were sometimes addressed) as he went with the 
picnic party through the town, he found an important letter waiting for 
him, which required an immediate answer. To the dismay of some 
of the party, for Mr. Allardeen was a general favourite, he turned back 
home to write it. 

“ But you won’t be long, Mr. Allardeen?” cried Laura. ‘ We had 
better wait here for you?” 

“Certainly not. Your carriages can goon. I will charter a horse 
and come after you.” 
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“Be sure and make him go fast,” called out Laura, innocently silly, 
as usual. 

Mr. Allardeen wrote his answer, and took it to the post-office. Again 
Lucinda supposed he had left for the day. She was snatching a few 
minutes’ rest under the shady trees in the pleasant mena air, when 
he came striding up the path. 

“ Are you—not going to join them?” questioned Lucinda timidly. 

“J think not. The man at the inn has no horse that I particularly 
care to mount.” 

The answer brought her some sudden perplexity: if Mr. Allardeen 
stayed at home, he would want lunch and dinner. What was to be 
done? Nothing had been ordered. She and Susan had both thought 
they were free from such cares for the day. 

“ Would you like to come in and look at my portfolio of drawings, 
Miss Lucinda? ” 

“Oh, if I might !” she exclaimed, her eyes sparkling and her cheeks 
flushed. 

They went in through the glass doors. He opened his portfolio 
and carelessly exposed its treasures. Lucinda stood entranced: 
for how long, she hardly knew. She had an artist’s eye: the very few 
remarks she made told him that. 

“‘ Here’s one of rather more pretension,” he said, throwing open the 
door of a small closet ; in which, on a shelf, stood a covered drawing, 
leaning against the wall. “Did you look at it when you were here 
this morning ?” 

“Indeed, no. I should not open the doors of your private places.” 

“This is no Bluebeard’s closet. Look there.” 

Putting up the tissue paper which covered it, the drawing, a water- 
colour, stood out to view. 

It was a quaint old kitchen; dim, shadowy, lighted only by the 
embers on the hearth. Leaning against the stone jamb of the great 
fire-place, with a weary look upon her young face, and her hands 
clasped despondingly, stood an unmistakable Cinderella. 

It was not very light, and Lucinda took in nothing at first but a 
general idea of the power and pathos of the picture, holding her 
breath for very delight, while Mr. Allardeen watched her eagerly. Her 
eye wandered over the canvas, grasping detail after detail ; then to the 
name at the top, “ Cinderella,” then to the girl’s drooping figure. After 
gazing silently, she uttered a faint exclamation, while the red blood 
fled from her cheeks, and she burst into tears. Cinderella’s face was 
her own face: she was the Cinderella. 

“ Have I vexed you?” he asked. “I did not mean to. If I have 
you must forgive me.” 

“No, no, I am not vexed,” she answered, subduing her tears. “ Just 
when I saw her standing there, I felt a great pity, and thought, ‘Oh, she 
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has to be in the kitchen as I have.’ And the next moment I saw it 
was myself, and—and—it is nothing, Mr. Allardeen, but life does seem 
hard at times.” 

“You would rather pass your days in an artist’s studio than in 
custard-making, Miss Lucinda.” 

“Please don’t talk of it. Oh!” she exclaimed, starting, as the little 
clock on the mantel-piece struck one. “I did not think it was half 
so late.” 

“ And what if it is? Where are you going? You have not seen 
all the drawings.” 

“ But there’s lunch to be thought of, and dinner - 

“Dinner be dispensed with,” he interrupted laughing. ‘* Lunch 
also. Confess, now—you were not going to prepare dinner for your- 
self.” 

“No, there’s cold meat for me and Susan. But now you have come 
home ——” 

“ Now I have come I shall eat cold meat too. And if you don’t 
like that, Miss Lucinda, I’ll touch nothing but bread-and-butter.” 

“ But my aunt will be so angry with me!” 

“ Leave her anger to me.” 

That was a red-letter day for Lucinda. She would never in all her 
life forget it. After revelling amidst the sketches, Mr. Allardeen made 
her sit out under the trees, now reading snatches of poetry to her, now 
talking to her unrestrainedly in his pleasant voice. By the time even- 
ing came, Lucinda seemed to have known him for years. 

But she had not had the courage to tell him that she drew herself. 
She longed to tell him ; and two or three times the words had risen 
to the tip of her tongue ; only to be suppressed. 

On the afternoon of the day following this, Mr. Allardeen sat in 
the large arbour, reading letters that the day mail had brought him. 
Leaning back comfortably in the rustic summer-house, a cigar in his 
mouth, he folded up his letters, and then took up the newly arrived 
Art Fournal. Hearing footsteps approach, he looked up and saw Laura 
advancing, portfolio in hand. 

“T don’t expect you want to see me one bit,” she said, throwing 
back her head childishly and her pretty hair. “ specially just when 
you have your letters. But I came nevertheless. I do so want you 
to tell me what is the trouble with this sketch. I can’t get it to suit 
me. Oh, Mr. Allardeen,” and she laid her fingers upon the tip of 
his coat-sleeve, appealingly, ‘“‘what shall I do when you go away, 
and I have no one to help me? You have added so much to my 
life !” 

He made no reply—ungallant fellow that he was—as he threw away 
his cigar, took the little sketch, or design, from her hand, and glanced 
at it carelessly. But in a moment he lost his listless air, pushed back 
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the hair from his forehead, laid the bit of drawing paper on the table 
before him, and bent over it. 

“This design is remarkable, very remarkable for the work of a 
beginner, Laura,” he said, at length “You are a perpetual 
. surprise tome. You have such a way of getting at the heart of 
things. What do you mean by this sketch? Put your thought into 
words.” 

He was surprised—puzzled, for he thought the drawing wonderful. 
No man could be blind to Laura’s beauty; William Allardeen had 
enjoyed it, as he enjoyed a lovely picture. But he had soon dis- 
covered, or thought he had, that with all her little gushes of senti- 
ment, her artless candour, she had no more soul than the Venus de’ 
Medici. A woman without a soul could not make these sketches, as 
he believed. Those she brought to him, day after day, betrayed a 
power of thought, a depth of feeling and insight, quite beyond his 
comprehension. The execution was often faulty—but the power was 
there undeniably. And this was the best of them all. 

“You meant something by this,” he went on, as she did not speak. 
“You were not simply making a picture. I think I read your idea. 
But tell me what it was ?” 

A step sounded on the gravel-walk: Lucinda going by to pick some 
parsley. Laura hastily gathered up her papers; she never would let 
anyone see them, save Mr. Allardeen: but by some means this one 
sketch fell, and the wind wafted it to Lucinda’s feet. 

“Don’t touch it, don’t touch it,” shrieked Laura. But Lucinda, 
meaning no harm, was too quick for her, and had picked it up. 

“ Why, this is mine !” cried Lucinda in astonishment, her eye kind- 
ling with a sudden light. “Where did you find it, Laura? You must 
have got it from my room. And what right have you to show my 
things to Mr. Allardeen?” 

“Tt is not yours, it is mine,” retorted Laura, who had turned as 
white as a sheet: while Mr. Allardeen, singularly interested, stood at 
the door and looked on. “Mine. I drew it myself. How dare you 
assert ridiculous falsehoods ?” 

Lucinda coloured painfully. She had drawn part of that sketch 
yesterday at sunset, and filled it in at dawn this morning. But she 
would not betray Laura. 

“ Let it pass, then,” she said, and would have turned away to get 
the parsley. 

But Mr. Allardeen stopped her, laying his hand upon the portfolio. 
“This can hardly be a mistake,” he said, gently. “It is better to 
have an understanding on the spot. Do you say this drawing is yours, 
Miss Gay: that you did it?” 

Lucinda looked at Laura imploringly, but the latter stood sullen and 
silent as a statue. 
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“T ask whether you did it, Miss Gay. Did you do this ?—and 
this ?” taking others from the portfolio. “Speak out.” 

Lucinda took the sketch from his hand. Down in one corner, 
following the outline of a plantain leaf, she pointed to certain minute 
characters. Looking attentively, he read the name “ Cinderella.” 
Turning, he looked at Laura. 

“Some mistake,” she faltered, hands and lips alike trembling ; “I 
must have taken up Cindy’s instead of my own.” Yes, she had taken 
Cindy’s sketches out of her room and exhibited them as her own. 

What passed in the next few minutes Lucinda could hardly ever 
recall. It was like a bewildering dream. Laura had disappeared, 
leaving the portfolio : on every sketch within it was the private mark, 
“Cinderella.” In her own sweet humility she would not have dared 
to show them to Mr. Allardeen. But now he had seen them, had 
praised them, had spoken the kindest, dearest words of hope and 
encouragement. He had recognized in her, partly untaught, untrained 
as she was, something akin to his own genius. Was it any wonder 
that at last she laid her head on the table and cried, partly with joy, 
partly at the discomfort touching Laura. William Allardeen laid his 
hand gently on her head. 

“Don’t cry, Cinderella, You have surely found your fairy god- 
mother.” 

Whether she had found her fairy godmother or not, she had found 
him. 

“Which will you do, my dear one,” he whispered. “Stay in the 
kitchen here ?—or come with me to live at an artist’s studio ?” 

“T—I daresay it was a mistake,” she pleaded, trembling and 
blushing. ‘Please don’t tell of Laura.” 

“Never mind Laura; we can do without her. I want you, 
Lucinda. Ah, my dear one, the first hour I saw you, with your father’s 
wonderful eyes, my heart went out to you. Will you come to me to 
my studio, and be my dear wife ?—my very own little Cinderella ?” 

Cinderella burst into tears, and hid her face in his arms. By-and-by, 
Susan came clattering down to see what had become of the parsley. 

“ Well, and I declare I’m glad of it!” honestly spoke Mrs. Munro, 
when matters were disclosed to her. ‘“ Though I believe Laura did 
look upon him as sure to be hers, I’m glad of it. It’s a first-rate 
match for Cindy. And I’m afraid, what with the kitchen and other 
things, life here was rather hard for her at times.” 








THE NIGHT COMETH. 


COMETH the night wherein no man may labour, 

Therefore we work while yet the day is light ; 

To thee, to me, to foeman, friend and neighbour 
Cometh the night—the night. 


Toil on—toil on, nor dally with the morning, 

Sweet syren couching in a thousand snares, 

Faithless she flies—scanty and brief her warning— 
Leaving thee unawares. 


Then am’rous breath of noon will tempt to pleasure, 

And ease and rest, until the heat be past ;— 

Arise, and work! We have no time for leisure 
Whose sky is overcast. 


Aye, overcast. Tho’ morn be sweet and pleasant, 

And later noon shall offer fresh delight, 

He surely sees, who looks beyond the present, 
The shadow of the night. 


Terrible night to those with task half ended, 

Who revel careless thro’ the rosy hours ; 

Leaving the corn, the goodly corn, untended, 
To gather in the flow’rs : : 


Which close, or droop, or die when eve advances, 

And lo, the sorry harvest withered lies ; 

And phantoms of lost hope, lost time, lost chances 
Out of the gloom arise. 


Not so comes night to all. Sweet sleep will strengthen 

Toilers with burden of the day opprest ; 

To whom the evening shadows, while they lengthen, 
Bring peace, and hard-won rest. 


Oh, welcome rest for weary hearts and aching, 

And wounded feet all travel-stained and sore ; 

Welcome the rest,—thrice welcome the awaking, 
Never to need it more. 


Work then, nor fear the struggle and the labour ; 

For tho’, maybe, the day yet seemeth bright, 

To thee, to me, to foeman, friend and neighbour 
Cometh the night—the night. 
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